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1 SHALL preface the lowing obſer- 
Mp vations on Triſh Tndependency and the Poli- 
9 of Union, with the ſentiments of two 


great and leading charaQers reſpecting what 


is called the working of the conſtitution of . 


5 ; 1782. In Mx. GRATTAN we haye the 


founder of the ſyſtem, and it is to be pre- 5 
„„ ſumed he underſtands the principle of is 


1 own creation, and what ought to be the 


om practice In Mx. FosTer we have the 


h | defender of that ſyſtem and its operation. 


„ The reader will find that the Founder and 
5 the Defender entertain very oppoſite ſenti- 
5 ments on the Heel; and when ſuch men 
=» diſagree in opinion, he will, if he is not 


moroſe, pardon the effort and errors of an 


individual, 


1 


individual [whoſe . aim is to 8 
the evil (for evil there unqueſtionably is) 


3 and with a boldneſs not meaning to offend, 


but perhaps inſpired by the energy of the 


ſubject, impreſs the remedy. —The queſ- 


tion of a Legiſlative | Union! is of fo i impor- 
tant a nature, as to awaken the feeling of 
every thinking man in the community — 
The human mind, like the human body, is is : 
: various—we are not all bleſſed with genius 
5 or with beauty —a perfect freedom of diſ- 
cuſſion is neceſſary to call forth what we 
have of the one, as a becoming eaſe and 


1 2 liberty are neceſſary to ſthew the graces of L 


85 the other. 


Let us now, „ by way of introduQion, to ; 7 
the ſucceeding Pages, produce Ms. GR AT- 
TAN and Ms. FosrER on the ſubject of 


C onftitution, Parliament, and  Indepen | 


Ze dence. 


eſtabliſhments, and this in- 
creaſe of your eſtabliſn- 
ments which has increaſed 


MR. GRATTAN. 


- 


The birth of the borough 


inundation was the deſtruc- 


tion of liberty—it is a court 

inſtrument that murders free- 

I be price of boroughs is 

from 14 to 16,0001. ; this 

14 or 16.0001. muſt ultimate- 

Ay be paid by you— 

things go on——it is impoſ- 

ſidle they can laſt tie trade 

| of Parliament ruins — 
1 


thus 


the price of your boroughs; 


they operate alternately like 
cauſe and effect, and have 
within themſelves the dou- 
; ble principle of rapid ruin. 75 


The recognition of our 
Parliamentaryrights has been 
rendered abortive by unex- 


ambpled exertions of bribery and 
| and raption, | 


MR. FOSTER. 


1 ate its Fests. talk : 
ing of the conſtitution, to 
urge its value and its efficacy | 
for every end of happineſs. 198 


It is chis ei of che price . ——No—no—cheriſh the 5 
of boroughs which has in- 


creaſed the expence of your 


their intereſts are engaged in 
"fs preſervation—its proſperity | 
—is * : 


1t is not your Conflinion pn 
be (Mr. Pitt) wants to take 
away for any ſuppoſed im- 


perfection, but becauſe it 


keeps the purſe of the nation 
in the honeſt hands of an Triſh 


Parliament. 


MR. 


| hat country, whoſe 
ſafety at this inſtant is endan- 
gered by a theoretic propo- 
ſal to reform the ſyſtem —— 
at the time that it is working 
with eaſe and increaſing bene- 


Parliament—all natives of 
one country—their ſtake is 
in it—their hearts as well as 


' % | 4 


MR. GRATTAN. 


The government agreed 


to the eſtabliſhment of the 

independency of the Iriſh 

Parliament, and then created 

| a multitude of offices to make 
that indepe ndency a name. 

5 The famous half million, : 

or the experiment of the 

caſtle to ſecure the dependence 


of the Finn - 


The 5 Parliament 
whoſe narrow and contract- 
ed repreſentation excludes 
Zberty, and whoſe fatal com- 
pliances have cauled for a 
_ courſe of years a ſucceſhon 
of meaſures which have col- 
 leSeqd upon us ſuch an ac- 


cult on Of ca: am 


MR. FOSTER, 


_ Preſerve that Conſtitution 


Which was confirmed to you 


in 1782; and which has 


given you wealth, trade, 
proſperity, freedom, and in- 


dependency. 


Adhere to the 8 5 


of 17823 the immenſe value 


of which every enquiry into 
the /iate of things ſince, points 
out to you in every circum- 


ſtance. jo | OR, 


The Conſtitution of 1782 
has not only worked well to 
promote the ſtrength and 
energy of the empire, but to 
raiſe this kingdom into proſpe- 
rity, and keep it in a ſteady 
and rapid advance even be- 
yond the utmoſt hopes of its 


warmeſl advocates ! 


_ IRISH | 
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Is 3 a view of the queſtion of Union the 

writer of the ſollowing pages may, by ſome per- 
ſons, be thought to lean more to the Roman Ca- 
tholic than is either Juſt or politick; he can only 
ſay, that in looking into the ſtate of this country 
he found the Catholic ſo prominent a feature that 
his attention was compelled, and for the reaſons 
which he ſhall advance, he is penetrated with the N 
juſtneſs of their claims, and, ſpeaking as a mem- 
ber of che empire, with the A pay of their 


Full emancipation. - 
| The writer is neither a un! in religion or in 


= | polities; he hopes he looks with a clear and libe- 
ral eye on MAN; it is for him that religions are 
formed and polity eſtabliſhed; it is for the gad 
F man that his mind ſhould be impreſſed with 
certain tenets leading to and compelling the moral 
| duties; and that the licence of natural liberty be 


reſtrained 
B 


0 - — * 
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reſtrained within the honourable bounds of ſocial 
order. Sparta was free, but ſhe had her helots; 
| Rome was free, but ſhe had her flaves ; Britain 
is free, but ſhe has her negroes.—Can we ſay Ire- 
land is fiee when ſhe has her Catholics ? The 
| fave has the ſame right to liberty as his maſter; 
1 his motions may be directed by a ſuperior | force, 
but whenever be can he will riſe, and aſſert the 
great charter of his nature ; and who ſhall pre- 
ſume to cenfure his effort? It proceeds from a 
feeling marked upon his heart by the indelible 
finger of God and therefore he is the beſt friend 
of Ireland, and the true friend of Britain, whoſe 
Councils and exertions go to the deſtruction of that 
partial policy which feeds che fire that * * : 
ſume the ſtate. . 
_ The firſt ſaſe ſtep to that defirudion i is a * 
tive Union with Great Britain; without Union 


you cannot emancipate, and without emancipation 


there can be no real, efficient, operative, and in- 
diſſoluble Union. If the Britiſh connexion is = 
advantage (and who but a fool or an incendiary 
would deny that it is?) union will ſecure it; 
if it is neceſſary to the exiſtence of the Proteſt- 
ant eſtabliſhment in Ireland, union will con- 
vert that neceſſity into a duty on the part of 
Great Britain; at preſent her aid is precarious, 
it lies at her own will—union would leave her 
no choice—ſhe. muſt defend hkerje/f. We are 


now diſtin governments, under the ſame King 


depends 


independent States, unn dependent Britain 


3 | 
depends in a great degree for her political fafe- 


ty on our connexion, and we depend upon her 
for our commercial exiſtence—aye, and we owe 
the land on which we live to the protecting 
power of her fleets and armies—and yet we 
are told we are independent! union will make 
us truly independent—it will ſhake off the ne- 
ceſſity of our actual dependence on Great Bri- 
tain, and raiſe us to the proud eminence of be- 


ing equally -free. 


That there are many errors in FLY irregular 5 
eſſay is not to be doubted; the writer, however, 
hopes there will be found in it ſome uſeful 
truths :—he has thought it for the general good 55 
to ſ peak thoſe truths in ſimple plainneſs—it is a 
ſore mind that ſhrinks from an honeſt ſtatement 
of facts, and it is a rotten political eſtabliſu- 
ment that cannot bear the touch-ftone of tree 


inquiry. 


Dnion is a great W its effet embraces | 
every man on the land, and every man has a 
"right, within the law, to give his opinion on 
the ſubje&. Oppoſition ſays, Parliament is in- 
competent to enact the meaſure, but the very re- 
verſe is eſtabliſhed by ſhewing where the En- 
gliſh parliament᷑ did enact Union with Scotland, 
 whach formed the Britiſh parliament, which re- 
pealed the laws reſtraining Ireland, which made 
her theoretically free: now if parliament (I 
ſpeak of the Engliſh, and ours is founded on 
the ſame pruciples) is incompetent to enact 


union, 
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union, and has enacted union, every law flow- 


ing from that union is conſtitutionally null, 
and even the theoretical independence of Ire- 
land is illegal. But Ireland triumphantly acced- 
ed to the Britiſh acts of repeal; and dates her 
freedom from them—parliament muſt therefore 
poſſeſs complete competency—our preſent con- 
ſtitution draws its being from that very _ 
ciple: | MT | 


The writer will be. ſparing of quotation— _ 


had he merely wiſhed to make @ book he might 
have ſwelled the page by applicable paſſages 
from Tacttus down to Hume; he might have 
ſeꝛibbled French from Monteſquieu, and been 
very profuſe of law from Coke and from Black- 

| ſtone; from the parterre of Burke, abundant 
in flowers! it were eaſy to have culled ſome 


roſe with its recompanying thorn; and from 


his flaſhing adverſary Thomas Paine* a thorn 
without its roſe !—Quotation ſometimes illuſ- 
trates happily enough—but it is a heavy auxil- 
tary, and ſeems fitter for the main body than for 
the light detachments of an army—the page bas 
- therefore been incumbercd as little as 3 with 5 
2 this ſort of aſſiſtance. 5 n 


oY Thomas may be- leg to his oun 1 _Y it is to be 
hoped he will endeavour to diſpel ſome of its murky gloom 
by comforting, if he can, his former friend the unfortunate 


De la Fayette, that great and virtuous s ſufferer for ki Kixe and 
ſor his CounTay * 


The 


5 


eel The writer has mentioned Spatta, nod Rome, 
and Britain, and Ireland; he cannot avoid obſerv- 
ing that the two firſt did not poſſeſs true liberty — 
for where a great portion of the people are kept in 
actual ſervitude, as was the caſe of the Spartan 
Helots and the Roman Slaves, there is no real and 
uncorrupted freedom ; there may be a hard, a par- 
tial, and a ſtate liberty, ſupported by the profan- 
ation of individual right, but true liberty, where 
every man is equal in the law, was not in Sparta ot 
0 in Rome. Britain is at this moment in poſſeſſion 
of as pute political liberty as a community can 
| know ;* the defects of her ſyſtem may be pointed 
dut on paper, but in practice ſhe has all the poſlible 
, perfection of a human inſtitution, and by conſe. 
: quence ſhe is individually more happy and collec- 
_ tively more powerful than any ſtate in the world; 
it will be here underſtood that the writer has a re- 2 
ference to her extent and population. 
What a contraſt when we turn our eyes to Ire- 
land! her people divided diſcontented - now 
turbulent to phrenſy now ſunk in the very floth | | 
of apathy and indolence !—partial rights—par- : 
I tial feelings !—a country—no country theore- 
| tically free—in reality dependent !—the pomp cf ö 0 
ſtate the beggary of the land ſocieiy un- 
hinged, and man regarding with doubt and ap- 
prehenſion the motions of his neighbour !—the 


* 
— 
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TDrhuis is firilly applicable to the Pep of Britain—the 
I writer laments the ſlavery of the negroes under her goveru- 
1 ment. 


lower 


6 | 


lader orders deteſting the High; and the rich 
breathing in fearful ſuſpicion of the lower orders! 
Religious bigotry unwiſely rouſed from its whole- 
ſome lethargy, and burſting into fanaticiſm Po- 
litical bigotry nurſing the folly and widening the 
breach; diſcord - inſecurity - plunder murder! 
try conciliation“ agreed but how ?—not a 
partial, and therefore an unavailing conciliation— 
Palliatives may mitigate, but chey never radically 
cure - no ſtrike at the root of the diſeaſe the 
reſtoring conciliation muſt be © broad and gene- 
ral as the caſing air”—it muſt embrace the whole, 
and be laſting as the land; uniting man with 
man, and ſtate with ſtate; and ſecuring by the 
_ enlightened policy of that glorious Union the po- 
litical and civil liberty, the ſafety, the tranquilli- 


ty, and the happineſs of Ireland. 


Popular clamour can neither eſtabliſh or ſe © 
the political virtues of any meditated meaſure ; if 
it could, the Union with Scotland would never 
have taken. place, and the projected Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland would now have been 
in the © family vault of all the Capulets”—and 
fi had, both Britiſh connexion and legal liberty 5 
' would ſoon have followed to the ſame tomb! 


Our unhappy factions have diſtracted this land; 


our religious diſtinctions of Proteſtant and Catho- 
lic have led to perſecution on the one part and to 


fanaticiſm on the other. —Merciful God! that 


Chriſtians, at the cloſe of the eighteenth cen- 


turp, ſhould forget the benignant ſpirit of their 
| founder, 
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| founder, and deſtroy the root becauſe the branches 
are diflerent — We have heard much of the in- 
| fidelity of Voltaire and of Hume, but ſuch civil 
| Horrors, between ſects of the ſame religion, give * 
deeper wounds to Chriſtianity than all the ſar- 


donie ſneers of the one, or the paradoxical rea- 


ſoning of the other. 


The gentlemen who tiled e Nies . 
bad for ſome years rung ſuch a peal in the public 
ear of corruption, reform, emancipation, &c. &c. 
that a portion of the people were brought to believe 
| themſelves very ſlaves, and to think that nothing 
would go well till his Majeſty's miniſters were 
turned out and the patriots turned in how weak 
ſighted is man! While this faction was labour- 
ing and abuſing, not to deſtroy the government 
but to remove the miniflers, it gave birth to ano- 
ther faction of a much more dangerous nature — 
The Catholic faction — this faction combined for 
emancipation, one of the cant words of the pa- 


triots, and for a while each countenanced the 
other, and went on, in their way, well enough : 


but the patriots, though full of fire, and eager tio 

take the Treaſury Bench by ſtorm, were yet true 
io the Britiſh connexion, for under it they ex- 

pected to flouriſh, and would at any time loudly 


Join in the reſolution to fland or fall with that 


country. The Catholics did not entirely reliſh | 
this ſort of condutt—they grew impatient, and, 
| aided by a ſew hot-headed perſons of no reli- 
gion at all, they treated with the French Repub- 


lic, in hopes, with the aſſiſtance of that unde- 


| ſiguing 


E 


I 


figning and innocent government utterly to root 
irom the land the Britiſh Oak, and fix in its place 
that democratic plant of Gallic growth, © whoſe 
laſte is death, and whole fruit 5 is not the fruit of 
knowledge.? RY 
What followed this leading ſtep to French 8 
vity? an organized treaſon; then, but of numbers 
100 weak to ſecure the fone, a noble loyalty; then, | 
open rebellion; then, Britiſh protection, — the 
ſubjugation of the French, and the cruſh of faction. 
How did the patriots act during this awful pe- 
riod ? did they with virtuous indignation throw 
aſide their petit querre of political oppoſition, | 
and aſſiſt the government to maintain the peace 
of the country? did they ſtart forward with the 
energy of 7rue patriotiſm, and enrol themſelves 
in the yeomanry corps to repel the invaſion of a 
ſoreign enemy ?—no—ſome kept aloof from the 
aſſembled ſenate, and by a ſulky filence abetted 
the views of faRion—others ſaid—“ may the 
kingly power live for ever ;?—* may the parlia- 
' mentary conſtitution proſper,” ! may the con- 
nexion with Great Biitain continue“ —and © may 
the liberties of the people be immortal.” They 
'/>2ke to this purpoſe, and—withdrew—they aban- 
doned the veſſel of the ſtate at the moment of 
| her danger, and at leaſt encouraged the ſtorm by 
not lending a heart and hand to counteract its ef. 
feas:—they became obnoxious to Solon's cele- 
brated Jaw, for their neutrality was criminal. 
ls there in the circle of the land a man who 
with an uubluſhing front can contradict this ſtate- 
--— mon} 
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ment? not one—or if. there is, his mind muſt be 


blind to action, and his heart callous to truth. | 
Here let us pauſe—United in blood, united 


in langue ge, united ĩa conſtitution, the Anglo- 


Triſh, while their government is diſtin, can have 
no rational ſecurity againſt the workings of fac- 


tion, becauſe that very diſtinctneſs is the cradle 
in which democracy may rock the ricketty off. 
fpriog of her hopes and of her devotion : that 
very diſtinctneſs will impel the Proteſtant traitor 
to miſguide the Catholic peaſant, and to wheedle | 
over to, at leaſt, a culpable inaction, the wary 
Preſbyterian: that diſtinctneſs, while it laſts, will 
be an inviting principle to the French Republic, 
(or to any power at enmity with Britain) and 
nine will ſeize it, if it does laſt, to the utter ruin 
of Anglo-Iriſh, Proteſtant and Catholic. 
IlIgmqpreſſed with this great truth, I feel myſelf | 
er in obtruding my opinions upon the pub- 
lic; if my reaſoning ſhall appear generally feeble, 
I conſider it may in ſome parts be found ſtrong 
and clear-as à rill is congrated by certain impe- 
diments, and then flows on with force. If it in 
any part is found ſtrong it may convince, and my 
labour will have ample reward, if it convinces 
baut one enemy to the meaſure, that a full, free 
and unequivocal Union with Great Britain is the 
only final ſettlement that can ſecure to Ireland 
the kingly power, the parliamentary guardianſhip, 


and the liberties of the people. 


I !be Proteſtant will find me his friend, becauſe N 
1 wiſh to lead . to the ſecurity of his poſſeſſions, = 


10 


and to the continued enjoyment of bis political 


aſcendancy; the Catholic will find me his friend, 


becauſe I wiſh to conduct him through the portal 


of peace into the temple of liberty; and the 
country will find me her friend, becauſe I wiſh to 

do away every baneful diſtinction, ſo diſgraceful 
to the period in which we live, and ſo diſnonoura- 
ble to the pure ſpirit of that conſtitution whoſe 
baſe is freedom, and whoſe arms ſhould embrace 


every ſoil: where there is ſafety there will be 


no excluſion, there willbe general content; and 
where there is general content therewill be no 
_ rebellion. ara ore 


Something muſt be "Np in a \ ſtare of civil 


bondage you cannot build upon the Catholic mind. 
Ebro France for a moment out of confidera- 
tion, ſtill our beſt policy i is Union with Britain, 
and why?—becauſe it is the only meaſure that 
| can ſecure the connexion; without union you | 
muſt, in your own defence, keep the Catholic at 
the door of the temple; he cannot remain there 
ſatisfied, becauſe he has been taught this truth— 
that man is born with the ſame rights; without 
union, therefore, the Proteſtant intereſt muſt be 
in danger from the diſcontent and phyfical force 
of the Catholic: union with Britain would put 
the Proteſtant intereſt out of danger, becauſe it 
would aſſimilate its ſtrength with the ſtrength of 
that mighty nation, —thus union would indubita- 


bly eſtabliſh the political ſafety and aſcendancy of 
the proveſtant—i would do more—it would open 
the 


== 


the door of conſtitutional participation to the ca- 
tholic :—thus ſecurity would be bound in the li- 


beral chains of Freedom, and the united kingdoms 


n indeed ſtand and fall together. * 
When this great queſtion was firſt promulgated, ; 
clamour, in the efferveſcence of its folly defeated 


the operations of reaſon ; but clamour can never 


alter the nature of truth—party has had its day— 


the public mind has cooled, and is now open to 
the ealm inveſtigation of the ſubject. 15 
Our conſtitution is the Britiſh conſtitution, wich £ 
this main difference—we have no diſtinct King 
the King of Great Britain being neceſſarily* King 


of Ireland :—She is bound by no laws but what e 


are paſſed by her own three branches, and thus 

| ſhe is conſtitutionally a diſtinct and independent 

ſtate; it muſt however be confeſſed, that her 
King being always an abſentee, being alſo the King 
of, it may be ſaid, adjoining country, greater in 
every point of conſideration, and that Ireland muſt 


| therefore be governed in reference to Great Bri- 


tain, her independence is more theoretical than 
real. Her King is directed by Britiſh miniſters; 
all the great acts of ſtate for Ireland originate in 
the Britiſn cabinet—it i is therefore, the Britiſh | 
cabinet that governs the kingdom of Ireland; 
and the Britiſh miniſter always has a e ee ; 
tive in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons to manage the 
affairs of the Iriſh nation ! Sth 
- 0. By this 128 of the Crowns (ſays Mr. Foſter, talking 8 


of Scotland) ſhe became * to foreign influence in all her 
national concerns.“ | 
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Had Ireland been placed on the central fur- 
face of the Atlantic ocean, ſhe might have been 


a perfectly independent ſtate; but nature having 


fixed her among the more potent powers of Eu- 


rope, and the occurrences of time having blended 


with her original inhabitants, and rooted on her 
ſoil a large portion of the people of a neighbour- 
ing country, forming at leaft one-fourth of her 
preſent population, and naturally leaning to the 
parent power, the eye of reaſon cannot ſee a poſ- 
ſibility of her maintaining a perfect political inde- 


pendence. France on one fide, Great Britain on 
the other, it is the nature of power to become 


more powerful—it is the policy, and the beſt po- 


licy of Great Britain, to poſſeſs Ireland in amity; 
| the does poſſeſs her, but it is a poſſeſſion from 
diſtinct government eminently open to interrup- 
tion, and affailable by party. Mourning for his 
credulity—bleeding for his rebellion, his eyes be. 
| ginning to open to the fatal folly of French fra- 


ternity, che Iriſh peaſant fits a ſad and melan- 


choly example of the effects of faction! It was 
the intereſt of France to encourage che ſpirit of 
diſcord, and invited by the diſtinneſs of her 


government, it will be her eternal aim to wound 
Great Britain by the ruin of Ireland—the leading 


feature of French policy i is to foment a conteſt of 5 
blood, that ſhe may weaken and devour. 


It muſt alſo he confeſſed, that in Ireland the 


religion of the tate being proteſtant, and the reli- 


gion of the people being Roman catholic, po- 
tently contributed to nouriſh the hopes of France 


a 
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agaioſt the Britiſh eſtabliſhment. There are two 


leading religious and political parties (for alas! 


religion and politics are here unhappily blended) 


8 in this little iſland; che proteſtant poſſeſſing all | 


the power of the ſtate, and the Roman catholic, 


ſhorn of political power, but poſſeſſing three- 
- fourths of the population of the land. The preſ- 
byterian is a collateral branch from the} proteſtant, 
poſſeſſing neither political nor phyſical force com- 
parable with the other two, but moſt reſpectable 
for its numbers, its induſtry, and its general con- 


tency of conduct. 


| Now, in a country taſting, sed ty, the 
| fruits of commerce; in à country enlightened by 
the luminous events of the American and French 
revolutions, is it aſtoniſhing that three- fourths 
of the people ſhould feel diſgraced | by political 
5 exeluſion, and ee by non-repreſentation ? 
1 put the queſtion to unprejudiced man, and I 
think no man of mild and liberal principle but. 


| muſt reply—the effect is the K W ing 5 


95 of the cauſe. 


I know the body of the moogle, live the majo- 
rity of all communities, is ignoram as to political 
SE. Arrangements, and thoughtleſs of conſequences— 
and, it is a hard ſentiment, but I fear it may truly 
be ſaid, that man would be happy vere he ſuf. 
ſered to continue in ignorance—but bodies can be 


worked upon till they move, and the maſs may 
move til! it deſtroys.” I would remove the cauſe 


- that we "Es not bear the effect. The black | 
5 blood 
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blood of rebellion is ſtill warm, and circulates in 
| the hearts of the people. I would purify the 
 Huid without wounding the body. I would in- 
deed make them proud of being called the bre- 
thren of Britons, by pouring into their political 
exiſtence the reſtorative energies of the Britiſh 
conſtitution. But can we ſafely admit the catho- 
lies into the legiſlative body ?—As a diſtinct ſtate 
ve cannot—if we keep them without the pale 
they are ſtill an inferior caſt, and their degradation 
continues continue their degradation and you 
continue the danger of the ſtate what then is the \ 
wiſe and ſafe meaus of doing away this dangerous >: 
| degration ? what will ſecure the PO ns © 
make the catholic free? UnNion——By —ꝛ— | 
the legiſlatures of Great Britain and Ireland, yon 
| ſecure the proteſtant aſcendancy, becauſe the EE 
united kingdoms will beaggregately proteſtant, and 
you ſafely open the door to catholic emancipation, 
| becauſe where there i is no * _ will be no 
excluſion. 
Fb the terms of Union oak ks liberal on 
the part of Great Britain there can be no rational 
doubt, becaufe it is her intereſt to render Ire- 
hend content with the change and politically | 
: productive; now ſhe can be rendered produc- 
tive only by promoting her commercial ability, 
the promotion of her commercial ability would 
therefore, and by neceſſity become the peculiar —. 
| care of the United Parliament. 
- But it may be aſked, how can the Union 
of the Parlaments ſatisfy the Catholic, when 
| even 


even in that union his political ineapacities 


would continue ? I anſwer, union would bring 


bim nearer to the object of his wiſhes by le- 
ſening the danger of the colliſion ; nay, it would 


by one happy ſtroke deſtroy the danger, and 
render him harmleſs, for what danger could 
there be in identifying all the people with the 
parliament, when the parliament by the very 
act of union would identify the Proteſtant ſu- 
periority 5 

Again; by uniting the EN IEA the viſible 
effects of ſuperiority being removed would be 
ſoftened ; _ the irritation of the Catholic mind 
would have room for repoſe ; repoſe would lead 
to retroſpe& ; retroſpect would ſhew the ruin 
conſequent to French connexion ; a more appa- 


rent equality of condition would prove a ſpur 


to induſtry—and thus by the ſilent but certain 
working of time, the Catholie would be admif- 
fible to the conſtitution of his country, not only 
by his weight in the body politic but by his 
civil merits. This, it may be faid, is mere 
ſpeculation; granted—but recolle& it is ſpecu- ; 


lation founded upon a diſtracted and fatally 


divided country; and furely it is reaſonable to 
conclude that her condition muſt be meliorated 

and improved by tranquilizing her ſtate, and 

by blending her with the eivil manners and 
commercial habits of the moſt truly free and 
powerful nation in the world. 
But bow is this union to be accompliſhed? 
How 


3 

How was the Scotch union accompliſhed ? By 
the folemn afſeat of the parliaments of England 
and Scotland—And wby cannot an union of 


| Great Briram and Ireland be accompliſhed by 


the ſolemn afſeat of the King, Lords and Com- 
mons of theſe conntties ?—Is there any other 
legitimate power in the land to enact a law 
for the direction of the community? The con- 
ftitution knows no legiſlative power * that of 
the parlia ment. 
The Britiſh miniſter has placed the meaſure 
: of uniting the Kingdoms of Great Brita and 
Ireland before the parliament of his country 
with clearneſs, candour, and precifion—On bis 
general arguments I need not deſcant, but it is 
plain that he eſtabliſhed, againſt the oppoſition | 
of Mr. Sheridan (who at firſt denied the power 
of parliament and then ſeemed willing to forget 
his denial) the full and perfect competence of 
the parliaments to enact the meaſure of union; 
and this doctrine has received the deliberate 
and collective ſenſe of the Lords and _ 
mons of Great Britain. 


Here, then, we have, after time given . 8 


Acliberation and after elaborate diſcuſſion, te 
ſolema and recorded opinion of the two houſes 
of the Britiſh Parliament, that the legiſlative 
| | body is, and is alone, capable and competent io 
decide upon this great imperial meaſure. 
| The queſtion has not yet been brought di- 
rectly belore the Iriſh parliameng ; but my Lord 
Cornwallis, his Majeſty s repreſentative in this 

5 — 


1 


kia . OE in his ſpeech. delivered to 
= both Houſes on the 22d of January 1799, ex- 5 
preſſed « His Majeſty's ; anxious hope that the 
5 parliaments of both kingdoms would be diſpoſ- 
ed to provide the moſt effeQual means of main- 
taining ald improving a connexion effential to 
their common ſecurity, and of conſolidating, as far 
as poſſible, into one firm and laſting fabric, the 
Hrength, the power, and the reſources of the 
Britiſh Empire, —and His Excellency's ſecretary, 
Lord Caſtlereagh, having avowed that although 
5 there was in the addreſs” (which embraced as 
\ uſual all the points of the ſpeech) no ſpecific 
pledge to a meaſure of union, yet he did in- 
tend at an early day to ſubniit to the Houſe 
4 ſpecific niotion on that ſubject, ”—this avowal 
of the futu re intention on the patt of govern- 
ment did in a manner bring the abſtract queſti- 
7 on before the Houſe, and Mr. George Ponſon- 
3 5 By propoſed an amendment to the addreſs de- 
BEES of the miniſter“s 8 intended rac mo- 
- 1 
"0 the Lords, do; the Aae was combated 
on the fame grounds, but the oppoſition was 
feeble, and the addreſs was _ carrie without a 
0 diviſion. 


The debate in the ** was warm: : - the 5 
general good policy of the meaſure was not only 
doubted, but many members of weight did not 

heſitate to proclaim their abſolute belief that 
the parliament had no right to ena@ union, 
becauſe (they __ the enaction of union would 

| invade 


re 
8 * 


invade the conſtitution by altering or changing 
the eſtabliſhed government of the land; they 
hinted at firſt principles, and deprecated the 
danger which would, they ſaid, inevitably flow 


from a perſeverance in the meaſure. On a divi- 
hon there appeared but a majority of one a- 
gainft the amendment; and thus the Commons 


for government could not proceed on fo great 


a queſtion without a decided majority of the 
Houſe—thus the Commons precluded its recep- 


____ tion—created an alarm and the meaſure is now | 

„ ſuſpended between the approbation of the Lords, 
and the diſapprobation of, apparently, « one half 
- of the Commons. 


Of the conſtitutional power of "ds to 


enact the meaſure the oppoſers of the Scotch 


union ſeem not to have entertained a ſhadow 


of doubt; they and they were men of high 
name, high character, and high ability they 
oppoſed it on the ground of general impolicy, 
and their indignation was rouſed by the belief 
that an union would entomb the ancient and 


proud independence of their country. The oy 


union, however, was enated—the act may 
be truly ſaid for ever to have deſtroyed the 
ſeeds of diſſenſion between the two Kingdoms; 
and Scotland, from being turbulent, ſacticus, 
and poor, is now calm, loyal, and rich— this 
is a great authority for the competence of par- 
liamenty becauſe it is the authority of a whole 


nation, and that too an integral part of the king- 
FT x 
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dom of Great Britain, conceding to the deter- 
mination of her conſtitutional governors. 

In treating of the Scotch umon, Blackſtone, 

'2 ſound and conſtitutional lawyer, does not 
entertain an idea of the incapacity of parliament 

to make the alteration—he ſtates the power of 
parliament to be unlimited - that it can change 
and create afreſh even the conſtitution of the 
Kingdom and of parliaments themſelves— it 
can alter the ſucceſſion to the Crown”—it threw 
aſide the real heir and willed a Proteſtant branch 
to inherit —if the ſettlement at the revolution : 
of 1688, is not conſtitutional, the preſent King 
is an uſurper, becauſe he derives under that 
ſettlement ; but even the violent republicans al- 
low him to be almoſt * the only lawful King 
in Europe“ becauſe of that very ſettlement, 
and, therefore, upon their own principles, the 
power and competence of parliament to alter 
the conſtitution is full and incontrovertible. 
In truth, of the power of parliament to bind 
b che people I believe no man who loves the conſti. 
tution will ſeriouſſy deny; the denial may ſerve 
for a ſeaſon the purpoſes of party, but practice 
and precedent eſtabliſn the point: were frft prin- 
ciples to have been reverted to upon every neceſſary 
and unavoidable alteration which has taken place 
in the Brinſh conſtitution, that conſtitution would 
not now be the wonder of the world! abſolute 


* Vide Dr. Price s faniou ſermon delivered on the 
at the old uo: 


and 


and deſpotic power moft in \ all governments refide 
| ſomewhere ; and in theſe kingdoms it is entruſt- | 
ed by the conſtitution to the parliament ;” glorious 
conſtitution ! that entruſts the deſpotic power. of 
the ſtate only i in To repreſentatives of the FN of 
the land 5 
If a democrat ſtarts up and tells me that parlia- | 
ment has only the right to enact laws for the good 
of the ſtate, I agree, and anſwer that union is 
| effential to the health, may to the very exiſtence 
of the ſtate; if, as is probable, he denies my af- 
ſertion, I bid bim recal to his recollection the 
; danger we have been | in during theſe laſt two 
years of a total ſeparation from Great Britain, by | 
faction, treaſon, and rebellion, aided by a French 
army even on the ſoil; I tell him that the mere 


8 enacting of a law does not make that law good— 1 B 


is the working of that law on the body politic that 
ſtamips its value. Experience has ſhewn that be 

' what is called the final ſettlement of 1782, has not 
worked well either for the peace and ſecurity of 
the proteſtant, or for the political liberty of the 
catholic; for there is neither peace nor ſecurity 
Vbere there is an enemy at your threſhold, 


5 there is no liberty where there is any ex- 


cluſion; imperious neceſſi ty, therefore, calls, Ts 
and calls loudly, for a great final ſettlement 

indeed, which can ſecure the proteſtant, 
make the catholic free, and bring peace to the 
land; ;*—your diftin& government has failed in 


* And this final ſettlement would eſtabliſh the poſition of 
Sir Hercules Langriſhe—the Catholics would enjoy every thing 
under the ſtate, but they would not be the fle. — 
: bi theſe 
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theſe great and primary objects nay, your ſetile- 

ment of 1782, was at beſt but a partial arrange- 
ment; it was a monopoly of rights on the one 
part, and a continuation of wrongs on the other 


vou acquired a conſtitution, and you excluded 


the people you bave felt the conſequences, and 
if the monopoly is to be eternal, eternal will be 


the danger of the proteſtant eſtabliſhment ; but a 


wiſler policy prevails ; - Great Britain offers for our 
acceptance * a complete and entire union founded 


on equal and liberal principles.” Dnion with 


Britain will aſſimilate our ſtrength with the 
ſtrength of that mighty nation; that union = 
| ſtrength can alone ſecure the proteſtant govern. 
ment in church and ſtate, and that ſecurity of 
church and ſtate will infallibly accelerate and efta- 
bliſh the entire emancipation of the Roman Ca- 
' tholic.*—Without a legiſlative union with Great 
© Britain the proteſtant of Ireland can have no ſecu- 
"= hos dh nor can the catholic of Ireland have a hope 


be * 6 The ant ſays Fa very ſenfible Mr. Wm. Smith. | 
wn « which by communicating to Ireland a full participation in 
the benefits of the Britiſh conftitution, muſt, (ſuch is the 
| ſpirit of that èonſtitution) at the ſame time produce happineſs 
and freedom to her people.“ Mr. Smith I preſume means al/ 
che people of Ireland; here I am with him—but I do not 
think that the moment of Union would be the moment of 


. emancipation to the Catholics. —My ideas on this point are 
more moderate, and pernaps more ſure—I think would infalli- 
bly lead to emancipation ; but that ſome time muſt elapſe, a 


_ conſequence of recent events, before the arrival ol that unavoi- 


dable act of wiſdom and juſtice. 


of 


ol obtaining political liberty. The proteſtant and 

catholie are two corrofive-poiſons in the body | 
politic, both acting againſt. that body by each 
exhauſting the other; union will render thoſe 
| poiſons not only harmleſs, but by a complete ad- 

mixture correct the humours, purify the blood, 
and renovate and reſtore the health of the whole. 
Still my opponent may exclaim, what! can the 
parliament at its will a/ter the conſtitution? I an- 
ſwer, yes, it has the conſtitutional power, and 
the exerciſe of that power is left to its wiſdom 


| where the ſtate is in danger the conſtitution has 3 


been altered, and may be altered again—* For- 
merly, ſays Blackſtone, the deſcent was abſolute, : 
and the crown muſt goto thenextheir, without any 

reſtriction; but now upon the new ſettlement the 


5 crane! is conditional.” —Who made this al- 


eration? was it the people? no—it was the 
parliament, and it is either pure conſtitution, or 
every act ſucceeding is corrupt and illegal. . 
The power of parliament, ſays Sir Edward 
Coke (that oracle of the Engliſh law)“ is abſolute, 
it cannot be. confined within any bounds,”—and 
why? becauſe it is the only legal lawgiver = it 


_._ ſays Blackſtone—*< vncontroulable authority ;” 1 5 


and hy ?—for the tranquillity of the community. 7 


The acquieſcence ok the people has ſtamped the 
oinapotence of Parliament; have they ever 


warred againſt the exerciſe of that power? Hiſtory 
gives a melancholy inftance where a king, indeed, 
warred againſt the authority of parliament—bur 


the 
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the people ſapported that authority, and the aut 
trophe need not here be related. 
Let us now look towards the policy of the mea- 


ſure. 
088 Britain, the firſt cm country in 


the world, double our population, and the force 
of that population doubled by her induſtry, offers 


to unite her political exiſtence with Ireland, a 
country of ſmall commerce, little capital, and leſs 
| Induſtry. I ſpeak generally; and when I fay 
ſmall commerce, I do not forget the linen trade 
of the North; and I recolle& with eſteem the per- 
ſevering foirkt and great talents of its parent and 


promoter John Foſter :—Yet when it is confider- 


cd that were Great Britain to withdraw her pre- 
ference of that manufacture, which in fact acts as 
A bounty of thirty per cent. in its favour, exclu- 
tive of its free admiſſion to the Brinſh market, 
and the bounties granted by Britain on its re-ex- 
port; 1 ſay, when it is conſidered that were Great 


Britain, from whatever motive, to withdraw theſe 


decided advantages, the linen trade of this king- 
dom would linger, and might be brought to pe- 


riſh by the legiſlature of that country politically 
encouraging the import of foreign linens, and 


nurſing in ber own. boſom a ſimilar manufac- 
ture. 3 
The poverty of our an forings from the 
| feeble ſtate of our commerce; for with regard to 
trade, really as ſuch, except in the article of linen, 
and that confined to a fourth Portion of the king- 
dom, 


5 7 
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| dom, we have little or none—we are, in truth, 
à nation of conſumers, and by conſequence the 
capital which might be employed in commerce, 
ald which would in that caſe increaſe with the in- 
_ creaſing induſtry of the people, is unavoidably 
devoted to the luxuries « ot the rich, and to the ne- 
|  ceſſities of the poor. —Thoſe who know Ireland 
| know this to be a melancholy truth, that ber 
people are not generally employed in trade 
or manufactures, and the conſequence | is con- 
ſpicuous in their nakedneſs, in their indo- 
lence, and in their habits of inebriation : — 
now the propoſed meaſure of Union would at 
bounce, and effectually, ſtrike at the very root of . 
theſe evils; it would for. the particular benefit of 
Ireland, and for the general benefit of the em- 
pire, ſecure every political preference (that pre- 
ference is now precarious) to the linen trade of the 
North; by eſtabliſhing harmony it would awaken i 
the 8 faculties of the people; the natura! 
advantages of the land for tillage, manufacture, 
and commerce, would be ſearched, diſcovered, 
and improved; the fruits of induſtry are ſweet, 
and once taſted do not diminiſh, but increaſe the 
_ appetite for full poſſeſſion ; and equal rights, that 
ſtrong national ligament that ties a community to- 
| gether ; and ſe!f intereſt, that particular and gene- 
ral principle of all human bodies, would be, and 
would be without impediment, he grand pro- 
moters of univerſal exertion. 


The 
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The meaſure thus ſeems to promiſe laſting ad- 
vantage to Ireland; and it may be aſked, what is 
the cauſe of this Kheratiy on the part of Great 
Britain? Afluredly ſhe can have no commercial 
advantages | in view, for ſhe may be truly ſaid at 
this moment to poſſeſs the commerce of the world 
no, her leading wiſh is to ſecure the phyſical power 
of the Iriſh people; to attain this great, and, for 


her ſafety, this neceſſary end, ſhe opens to Ire- 


land all the incalculable benefits of her eſtabliſh- 
ment. Irrevocably united in intereſt ſhe ſees, and 
| the ſees with pain, that ſeparate independence 

: endangers the connexion; ſhe beholds France, 


that modern monſter of civil government, invited 


by faction and encouraged by rebellion, not only 
willing to ſeize, but actually diſpatching fleets 


and armies to ſubdue the country; ſhe finds that 


: portion of its inhabitants who axe well affected 
to the Britiſh government, a proportion moſt 


_— reſpectable in number and decided in property, 
zs yet too feeble to withſtand the torrent of a fo- 


reign force, ſwelled with the more deadly waters 5 
of domeſtic treaſon; to defend that portion from 
the baneful fang of French fraternity, to ſecure 


the country from a perpetuity of warfare, politi- 5 


cal and religious, ſhe opens to it the door 
that leads directly to peace, ſaſety, induſtry, and 
proſperity ; ſhe offers entirely to blend her being 
with the being of the Iriſh nation, and by Union 
to become one and indivifible in all political ard 
phyhcal capacities. 
1 Here 
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Here 1 may be deſired to pauſe, and call to my 
recollection the religion of the people; I may be 


told the Catholics in Great Britain are excluded 

by law from all political power; that their admiſ- 
ion could not endanger the ſtate, becauſe zhere their 

body is proportionally ſmall; and I may be aſked, 


why then. does not Great Britain ſhew the libe- 
rality of her ſpirit, and allow her Catholic chil- 


dren the full rights of the conſtitution ? if ſhe re- 
fuſes it to them, upon what grounds cam the Ir:/þ 
Catholic expect a benefit which to the Engliſh 

| Catholic is denied? to this queſtion I anſwer 
(and in anſwering I do not juſtify the conduct, 1 
only flate the policy) that the Engliſh Catholics 

may. ſa Vely be refuſed the privilege, becauſe the body | 

is ſmall, but the Tr; iſo Catholics, being the great 2 
| tody of the people, may reaſonably expect to obtain 
by Union every political right, becauſe it would 


be dangerous io withhold thoſe rights from the pre- | 


| Ponderating power of the nation. 


Mr. Pitt, in his admirable ſpeech on this medi- : 


tated meaſure, uttered the following remarkable 
words talking of Proteſtant Aſcendancy and Ca- 
tholie Grievances:—“ Between the two,” ſaid 


he — it becomes a matter of difficulty bs the 


miads of ſome perſons, whether it would be bet- 
ter to liſten only to the Aus of the former, or 


grant the claims of the latter; „but,“ fays he, 
a little afterwards, © no man can fay that while 
Ireland remains a ſeparate kingdom full conceſſions 


could be made to the Catholics without endan- 


gering 
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gering the ſtate.” —It is clear his argument goes 
to remove the danger, and that therefore it is in 


the mind of the Britiſh government, if the mea- 


ſure of Union ſhould be adopted, by one great 
act of juſtice and ſound policy, not only to unite 
the kingdoms, but to unite the people. 
Without this, Union would be but a half mea- 
ſure, keeping up the ball of grievances, rancour, 
and animoſity. Would you have the people con- 
tent and without a contented people, can you 
build upon their obedience to the Laws, or their 
loyalty to the Sovereign? What! can they be 
| content under laws which keep them in eſclavage ? & 
I be King perſonally they may love for bis private 
virtues, but being the head of a cruſhing ſyſtem, 
| their allegiance | is air. Would you have the peo- 
ple content? give them equa/ rights—proſcription is 
the fermenting hot-bed of civil diſtraction it is a 
| hag more diſguſting and deteſtable than Milton's 
Sin—the Genius of Britain would weep over a 
nation of ſlaves—and while the Catholic of Ire- 
land is marked by any political excluſion, that e ex- 
cluſion will in his mind conſtitute his ſlavery. 
Goddeſs of rational liberty! benignant, placid, 5 


ſteady ; not the mountain nymph that ſweeps 
along like a torrent, and tears with licentious vio- 


| lence even nature up by the roots no- God- 

deſs of civilized ſociety! defender of rights! 
promoter of concord! calmly thou moveſt along, 

aud in thy train is found peace, induſtry, property, 


ſecurity: 
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ſeeurity :——O touch with thy omnipotent wand | 
the leaders of this nation! open their eyes to the 


horrible progeny of proſcription, and pour upon 


their minds the fulneſs of thy wiſdom ! place be- 


fore their political viſion the blefiings of polizical 
: Union—reciprocal Tights, reciprocal benefi:s--- 
one people---one ſtrength---ſupported by, and ſup- 
porting, that conſtitution whoſe virtues could 


band them down to an almoſt immortality of du- 


#6 ration! 


There can be do 12 complete and entire Union“ . 
between Great Britain and Irelapd unleſs they 


poſſeſs equal and reciprocal rights; and there can 
be no reciprocal rights where the great body of 
the Iriſh people are denied their full partici- 
| pation---If you exclude the majority of the people, 
your Union will be but an act of more determined ; 
oppreſſion; and ſurely ſuch an act could neither 
confirm nor continue the ſecurity of the Proteſtant 
or the ſafety of the ſtate---no---this cannot be the 5 
policy of Great Britain- ſhe may be liberal where 
5 the has nothing to fear, and where her liberality 
muſt inſure her domeſtic peace, and nouriſh her 
political being. 9 
nion would deſtroy domeſtie faQion would 
be a death-blow to the hopes, and the machi- 
nations of a foreign enemy; would rapidly lead 
to the overthrow of that baneful and dangerous 
preferente which the policy of the ſtate is, in the 
the preſent order of things, tompelled to ſhew 


the 
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the Proteſtant ; it would ultimately open the rights 

of the conſtitution to every man of the country; 

it would act as a cauſtic againſt the proud fleſh = 

religion, and reduce it from being a fore to be a 

ſmooth and a healthy part of the body politic; it Ry 
_ would prove the nurſe of a generous loyalty, and 


the parent of a general induſtry ; in ſecuring public 


| 5 peace it would be the firmeſt ſecurity for private 


property; and if it is true that Britiſh exertion 


has overgrown its ſoil, it is ſurely but reaſonable 
to expect that upon the eſtabliſhment of tranquil- | 


| lity it will ſhoot acroſs the channel, and take root 


in Ireland, for the lafety of private property would 
encourage the migration of ſpeculative men, whoſe 
' talents for trade or manufacture, in finding fo 


noble a field for exertion, could not fail of a rich 


reward while they enriched the country. Theſe 


are the bleſſings which would inevitably flow 


from a liberal union, and which without a liberal 
Union this fertile, populous, and 0 land n 


never hope to ez perience. 


Ihe queſtion is not Union or immediate "a 8 
ration, but Union or political uncertainty. The | 
Proteſtant power in Ireland, and the affiſting 
ſtrength of Great Britain, are fully adequate to 
keep off ſeparation---but they muſt fight it on the 
threſhold ; civil diſcontent will feed the fire of 
action, encourage foreign invaſion, and the only 


_ thiug certain in the land will be a ruinous conti- 
nuance of its domeſtic horrors. - 


In 


J 


ger of ſeparation wo 
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In the preſent order of things the chances of 65 


paration are many; it is evident that Union would 


reduce thoſe chances, and by conſequence the dan- 


1d be leſs. 
Allowing the general good policy of the mea- 


fure, let us now look a little at particulars ; with, 
however, this obſervation, that where a meaſure 
aſſecting a whole community is found in all the 
| probabilities of human 1eaſon, to be generally 


good, the interelts of ſome diſtin branches of 
that community are not to be held up as a ſtop Or 


| impediment to the accompliſhment of that mea- 
fore. If a man has a mortification in his limb, 
he calls in the opinion of the faculty, and wil- 
lingly and wiſely ſacrifices the limb for the fal; 
vation of the body. | 


By a Legiſlative Dijon. it is fd Dublio would | 


be ruined ; and why? from the removal of Par- 


liament, and the extinction of the Court. That 


the Parliament would be removed is certain, and 
that the removal would in a degree affect the 
ſplendor of the city is allowed. With reſpe& to 
| the Court, or what is commonly called the Caſtle, 
its ſplendor we have not for ſome latter years 
been much accuſtomed to ;—the lowering dark- 
_ neſs of the times threw it into ſhade, and if the 
citizens are to feel a loſs in this inſtance, at leaſt 
it will come recommended by cuſtom. The ex- 
tinction of the Court, however, is by no means 
do be expected, ſuppoſing the Union to obtain; 


the preſence of the Viceroy will, from our geo- 
graphical 
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graphical Ftuation, be found effentially neceſ- 

ſary by the Imperial Government; the ſplendor 2 
of his eſtabliſhment muſt equal the dignity of his 

ſtation ; and, preſiding over an united people, he 
will ſurely enjoy the happy and peaceful oppor- 
tunity of reflecting upon the capital, the uninter- | 
rupted and undiminiſhed * of royal magnifi- 


. cence. 
The removal of the Pai alone, 18 then | 


to ruin Dublin :—has the removal of the Scotch 
Parliament been the ruin of Edinburgh? She can 
point to her new city and ſmile at our apprehen- 
ſion. Dublin muſt continue the ſeat of judicial 
proceeding; ſhe will fill enjoy her advantages 
as the center of internal commerce; her Uni- 
verſity will ſtill poſſeſs its Charter and literate ſu- 
periority ſhe muſt continue the head quarters of 
the army—will theſe certain and perpetual ad- 
vantages contribute to the ruin of Dublin? Or 
will the inhabitants on the accompliſhment of 
Union fly their city in the wild hope of finding 
a better in the deſart? The little external com- 


merce ſhe has ſhe will aſſuredly be able to main- 


tain, and the imports ſhe exhauſts ſhe will con- 
tinue to exhauſt ſtill, becauſe where there are 
numbers there muſt be conſumption, and where 
there is conſumption there muſt, accordiog to the 
preſent ſtate of ſocial luxury, be impertation. 
And is it too much to expect that the benefits of 
reciprocity, and the example of Britiſh induſtry, 


_ _ will ia a very few years 1adeed make ample re- 
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turas- into the public ſtock for any partial dif. 


ference that Dublin may experience by the oc- 
caſional abſence of one hundred Commoners and 
fſiy Peers of the realm ?—You may double the 
number, and the effect would not be fo dreadful 
as clamour is willing to iafinuate; apprehenſion 


ſecs the thing it fears through a fog, and it is not 


diſhcult to impreſs the ignorant mind with the _ 
phantoms of imagination. Would the peers and 
commoners paſs all their time in Great Britain? 


Would they abandon their beſt intereſt, the inter- 


eſt of their property; and of their poſterity, for 
the mighty pleaſure of breathing i in Britain ? ſurely 0 


theſe queſtions need no reply, my bear on their : 
ſront their own refutation. 
I inſiſt not upon the conditional bevefits which 


: Dublin may reap from the collateral branches of : 
the union; but this is indubitable, if Dublin ſhall | 
be particularly conſidered it will be to her advan- 
tage: it is probable the removal of parliament | 
will give a check to her architectural improvement, 
but that check will not leſſen her dignity as the 
capital of the kingdom—the head of the commu. 
nity the heart which circulates all the vivifying 
Acts of the ſtate to the extremities of the com- 


monwealth. 
What, then, has Dublia to | appichend ? ſhe 


| ſeems frightened by her own fear; or is ſhe aftua- 
ted by aſelhſh policy, and would willingly con- 


tiuue the degradation of her fellow ſubjects, and 


he danger of the realm, io ſhe might enjoy in 


corporate 
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corporate 3 ber own petty advantages ind 
" paltry C 
When the queſtion of union was firſt, pa : 
| gated, it certainly did create à ſort. of general 
alarm; the populace declaimed agajuft it without 
knowing why, and the little orators of the day 
thundered their philippics without knowing where 
| fore; the bar, and every man muſt defer much to 
that reputable body ; the bar was eager to meet 
and enlighten the people with. its Opinion on the 
| caſe, aud it was a liberal opinion in one ſenſe, for 
it was given without the influence of the accuſto- 
mary fee; but diſputation is Feſprit du corps, and, 
notwithſtanding they had ſo good a cauſe to be 
unanimous, there was oppoſition, debate, and 
| proteſt againſt the vote of the day—nay, it was 


—— Mo remarked that ſome of the moſt brilliant orna- 


ments of the bar for legal knowledge and for 


commanding eloquence, kept aloof from the ſcene, £ 


and that many of that deſcription, who were pre- 
ſent, kept a profound and ſagacious ſilence on the = 
ſubject. The mountain laboured, and a mouſe,was 
born] Behold the opinion of the meeting on the 
_ caſeof a legiſlative union between Great Britain 5 . 
ee IN 
MD Reſolved, that the 1 of * legilmive | 
union of this kingdom and Great Britain is an in- 
n20ation, which it would be highly dangerous and 
improper to "us. at the preſent jundure, to 
. 8 r _ 
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This kürzen does not ſay hat FY meaſure 


would be ruinous to the commerce and indepen- 
| dence of the country—no—it really ſays, is is a 
dangerous period to agitate the queſtion, but in fu- 
ture it might prove a beneficial innovation. The 
| gentlemen of the law do not oppofe the conſtitu- 
tional legality of the meaſure, they only hefitate 
as to the time of promulgation—it is. very poſſible 
for a man to be a good lawyer and a very bad po- 
Heician; ſomething like this appears in the reſolu- 
tion under conſideration, for to common ſenſe it 
would appear, that when our irrevocable connex- 
ion with Great Britain is openly and powerfully - 
attacked by foreign force and domeſtic treaſon, 
that is the point of time, becauſe it imperiouſly 


proclaims the neceflity, by union, to defeat the = 


cone and to cruſh for ever the hopes of the other. 


I had almoit forgot the attorneys, thoſe never 
failing friends to the good of the community! they 


| too'met, and for the public benefit, as uſual, took 5 
an active part in the general confuſion. En 


But the high- flyers of aſcendancy, the vorpora- 
tions, and other corporations, taking their tone 


from the metropolis, have with peculiar pertinaci- 
ty ſet their faces againſt any future conceſſion to 


their catholic brethren—brethren ?—they will not 
admit of any relationſhip, and afle& to look with 
horror on a meaſure which bas in its foundation 


che neceſſary means of ultimately reſtoring to that 


preponderating body, the rights of their country. 
What! no pity ? no, once and for ever! This 


a 


conduct 


| 
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conduct of the corporations recals to memory a 
picture very finely touched by the pencil of Shake- 
ſpear, of a herd of deer, full of the paſture, diſdain- S 
ing to commiſerate the ſufferings of an unfortunate 5 
and languiſhing brother, who from the hunter's aim 
had ia en a hurt. © Sweep on, ye fat and greaſy 


citizens, you will not * to greet that Pry and | 
roten bankrupt there.” 


What can be found in the oppoſition of the "FE 


corporations but an intolerant and unenlightened = 
_ ſpirit? intolerant, becauſe it proceeds directly 


from an apprehenſion of catholic freedom; and 8 


vnealightened, becauſe it is wrapt up in ſelf, and 


blind to the general intereſt not a of the en. 


oh pire but of their country®. 


Perhaps they think their own 3 intereſt 80 


will be affected; it is time it ſhould, the mono- 


poly 1 18 e l to the ſpirit of the Britiſh eon 
ſtitution. There is one reflection, however, that 


may yield them much conſolation ; Years muſt 


roll away before the eſſects of corporate partici- 


pation can be felt : for them the tables will long _ 


groan under the bounty of Providence, and the 
good things of this life! When the ſtomach is 


full, and wine has had its effect, the honeſt citizen 


is no martyr to politics or religion! But the lucid | 


* It is melancholy to reflect that this excluding policy, dange- 
rous as unjuſt, did, at one time, work irſelf into the minds 
even of the grand juries of the kingdom; witneſs their reſolu- 
tions ne ver to admit the catholic to a participation of the elec-- 
tive franchiſe in any time to come—monſtrous and abſurd J— 
| eld theſe gentlemen believe they were to A for ever? 


moment 
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moment will arrive, when even the corporations 
; ſhall acknowledge the neceſſity of union, and ſoli- 
eit the boon which they now idly rejea! They 
know the benefits of ſecurity, and they cannot 
long remain blind to the neceſſity of ereQting the 
ſortreſs of Proteſtant Aſcendancy on a firm, broad, 
and imperial foundation. Our conſtitution,” 
ſays Mr. Burke, © is not made for great, general, | 
and proſcriptive excluſions ; ſooner or later it will 
g e them, or they will deſtroy the conſtitution.” 
Should union be enaQted, the coronation oath 
may continue without the alteration of a ſingle 


letter; for the king may ſaſely and ſolemnly en- 


gage to maintain the laws of God, the true pro- 

feſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant reformed 55 
religion as by law eſtabliſhed ; as the religion of 
the empire will be proteſtant not only in the letter 
of the law, but in the practice of the people: 
and thus the eſtabliſhed church will be © junda- 

mental and ellential for e ever in the united king | 


_ doms.” * 
But it has been mid 66 « Don't unite, for what | 


ſecurity have you that the terms of union will be 
kept in violate? the ſame power that makes can 


_ deftroy ;” granted; but we have the ſecurity of 


intereſt; intereſt, that great and univerſal cement, 
national as well as individual, muſt from the very 
nature and end of civil ſociety be the directing 
power, and conſerving principle of this conſum. 
mation ſo devoutly to be wiſhed. Can the land 
be annihilated? no; can the people be extermi- 
| / nated * ? 


8 OD 
, nated? no; does Great Britain expe to draw auy 
benefits from this country? certainly; will the, 
then, to obtain thoſe benefits, and to increaſe her 
own ſtrength by ſecuring their continuance, adopt 
a ruinous policy, leave the land a waſte, and cruih 
* the ſpirit of induſtry and commerce among its in- 
habitants? abſurd ſuppoſition ; it is morally cer- 
| SS © that, union rivetting the connexion, it muſt 
5 be the intereſt and ſelfiſn duty of Great Britain to 
nurſe the population and riches of Ireland, in 
order that ſhe may participate in the phyſical pov 
| ) er of that population, and in the political energy 
| = of thofe riches What! would the wiſdom of 
Britain leave the land a lump of morbid matter, 
„ pregnant with diſeaſe, and haſtening to diſſolution? 

If that were her policy, why propoſe union? Why 
wiſh to unite diſtemper, that might infect herſelf? 
no, ſeparation, our exiſting ſeparation, theoreti- 
WOES - cally independent, but undermining the conſtitu- 

[nion to ſupport the government, would more ra- 
pidly accompliſh the deſtruction of our political 
fabric. As far as any human foundation can be 
ff built upon, this is an immoveable bafis;* 
beer proſperous exiſtence is allied to the proſperous 
1 exiſtence of this country; Britain is powerful, and 
| could ſtand, but not firmly, without Ireland, but 


Ireland muſt fall without the ſupport of Great 
Britain. 


This great uh = ham long ſeen and felt by 
the wiſeſt heads and pureſt hearts in both . king- 
dom 8, and therefore it has become a ſtate axiom, 
| that 
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chat Great Britain and Ireland muſt ſtand and fall 
| logether---for fall they will!“ every thing in na- 


ture periſhes, and every human contrivance muſt 


have an end! the liberties of Greece are extinct, 
aud Rome is no more! the firſt fell from an ex- 
ceſs of freedom, and the latter from an exceſs of | 
conqueſt ; the land is there, but the ſpirit has 
fled. She refted in Britain, and ſpreads ber foſter- 
ing wings over that mighty and commercial em- 
pire; blend with her ſtreogth, reciprocate in her 
| benefits; by union you pour new life into her 
body, and inſure your own exiſtence ; the branch 0 
will die if ſeparated from the trunk. 
It were here unpardonable not to pay ſome at- 
| tention to Mr. Foſter ; he is a gentleman of great 
 ralents, and it muſt be ſuppoſed he means well to 
| his country; he has been an indefatigable friend 
to her ſtaple commodity, and his ſtatement of its 
progreſſional increaſed conſumption muſt con- 


5 Monteſquieu ſays, that the liberties of Britain will periſh | 
when the legiflative becomes as corrupt as the executive power. 
— There N however, in the conſtitution of Britain a pre- N 
ſerring principle beyond the legiſlative power the people.— 
Is the people are virtuous the corruption of the legiſlative body 
dCannet deſtroy their liberty—it would certainly forge the chains, 


but they mult themſelves be mean enough to rivet them on: 


the conſtitutional period arrives for new delegation, and the 
arrival of that period puts the full power of purifying the Le- 


giſlative body in the hands of the people—if they wiſely exer- 


ciſe that power their liberties will ſtand; if they neglect that 


duty. their liberties will periſh; it is the people, therefore, and 


not the legiſlature, that muſt deſtroy the temple and the God. 


vince 


. _ 


— 
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vince the moſt fun of our ability t to improve 
vr here we have opportunity, and alſo of the effen- 

- tiality of Great Britain to invigorate that ability 
and preſerve that improvement. 


To Mr. Foſter's commercial detail I ſhall, 


| therefore, allow its foll v eight; but ſhall take 
leave to look at it from a new point of view ; and 


I aſk, ſuppoſing we had been really an indepen- 
dent nation, unconnected with Great Britain, but 
poſſeſſing her political conſtitution fince 1782, 


whether it is in the nature of things, with ker ſor 
a rival, we ſhonld now have had any commercial 


benefits to calculate let ood ſenſe reflect, and 
a candour reply. 


T ſhall, with- very high reſpect Sende Mr. 


Foſter, put it in another way. We are a diſtinct 
and independent nation; you, Sir, calculate the 
benefits which have grown under the nurſing 
wing of Britiſh connexion fince 1782. Now, 
Sir, I beg to be informed, whether with the con- 
ſtitution of Britain, but without the encourage- 
ment of ber laws or the protection of her power, 


we could have eſtabliſhed our commerce or main 85 


tained our independence 1 


Again; ſuppoſe, and it is a fair caſe, "I phyſical 


power 1s neceſſary to produce, improve, and ſup- 
port commercial exiſtence—ſuppoſe we had eſta- 
bliſhed ourpolitical independency in 1732, againſt 
"the will of Great Britain, and, abandoning our 


connexion with that kingdom, bad eſſayed to be- 


come ber rival in commerce; cou!d we from that 
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period to the preſent time ſo have oppoſed her 

power, not only in war (for war ſhe nwſt have 

poured upon us but in trade, as to have enabled us 

to maintain our independency, and to compete 

with her in the markets of the world? 

For my part, Sir, I think the true anſwer 3 

a theſe queſtions makes the force of your argument 

very feeble indeed; for we have no independence 

if ve cannot maintain our independency; and 

the commerce we call ours is in reality not ours, 

i its courſe can be ſtopped. by the precarious will 

ol any human external power. I think that with A 

Great Britain for an enemy we could have neither ' || * 

: liberty nor commerce, and that the connexion 

maintains and ſupports all we have of the one and 

of the other. I, therefore, Sir, ſee nothing in 

your calculations but proofs of the advantages we 

| have reaped from that connexion; and I conclude 

that rivetting the connexion by indiſſoluble union 

will infure to us a continuation of thoſe advantages + 

by enlarging our power of action, and by giving | 

| us our true and natural importance in the empire. 

Little weakneſſes in wiſe men are recorded, be- 135 

as wiſdom is the oppoſite of folly. Newton | 

would ſometimes forget the magnitude of his 

mind. and ſhew in triumph the ſine u y ſtrength of 

his arm !---Mr. Foſter, in the greatneſs of his ſub- 

ject forgets his political ſagacity, and by the fol- 

lowing extraordinary apoſtrophe rouſes the Catho- 

lie from lethargy and ſtupor.— Your country is 

in danger. A deſperate attempt is on foot to ſe- 
dee 


— 
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duce you to ſurrender the independence of your 
| parliament. —You are natives of the iſland, inter- 
eſted in its trade, its proſperity, its freedom; and 
in a/ the bleſſings of a glorious and happy con ſti- 
tution—forger all family differences—all _ or 
partial jealouſies, and fave your counmzy.” He 
here calls upon the catholic as if he were really a 1 
free man—he is not free - what has he been ſtrug- 


gling for? conſtitutional liberty; bas he got it ?— 
No. — Why then ſhould he be told that his coun- 


try is in danger? the flave has no country? that 
a deſperate attempt is on foot to ſeduce him to 


| ſurrender the independence of his parliament | * 


Has he a ſingle repreſentative there? No, not 
one! Is he intereſted by ec in all. the bleſ. 
ſings of our happy conſtitution ?—Can he forget 
all differences, all local or partial jealouſies? : 
- alas! it is not to be expected !—It is is, indeed, 
a tenet of the chriſtian code to do good for evil, 
and the iĩnſtruction breathes the divine ſpirit of its 
author; but being men we muſt act according to 
the duſt of our nature! Mr. Foſter defires two- 
thirds of the people of this land, the catholics, to 
| defend the independence of that parliament from 
which they are, and muſt continue to be, politi- 
_ cally expelled!—You keep the catholic from a 
full participation of the conſtitution ; and you call 
upon him to perpetuate that conſtitution of which 
he is never to participate! If this is not groſsly 
inconſiſtent, theie is no meaning in words. © Tell 
the bold miniſter,” fays Mr. Foſter, © who wants 
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to take away your - conſtitution, that you will not 
be his dupes.”--*Alas”! may not the catholic retort? 
alas! Mr. Foſter, you know we have no 
conſtitution, and we will not be your dupes.” 
_ The truth is this. the catholic body, fore with 
diſappointment, and diſappointment, too, un- 
wiſely, becauſe unſteadily held out to them by 
the government of the country, finding themſelves 
| threatened with an eternity of excluſion, would 
fee with indifference the annihilation of the con- 
ſtitution: with this dangerous indifference per- 
vading the body of your people, union muſt prove 
political ſalvation; you cannot be ſecure while 
the catholic is disfranchiſed, and he cannot be 
franchiſed with ſafety to the ſtate, while the ge- 1 
vernment is diſtin. Great Britain ſees the ma- 3 
lady, and ſhe now knows there is only one way 
to accompliſh a cure. Under her binding acts 
the proteſtants were uneaſy, becauſe ſhe was the 
inſtrument ; under the pr oteſtant direction be 
catholics revolt, becauſe there is an expelling 
principle. Among the multitude of its other ad- 
vantages, union would give the catholic a country 
to enrich with his labour or defend with his 
7 ſtrength : if the political ſun does not ſhine up- 5 
on him, he cares not how barren the produce; 
if he is denied the firſt of civil rights, 
his ſoul, the faculties of his mind, will not in- 
ſpire and energize his phyſical powers in the 
defence of the foil. Great Britain will not 
ſpeculate 1 in theory, when ſhe can realize in prac- 
tice— 
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tice—to conciliate is to ſecure. Union l is the 


great general act of conciliation—it will place the 


proteſtant beyond the fear of the catholic; and it 
will reſtore the catholic to his civil rights, with- | 


out endangering the proteſtant power. 


What is union? to make two. or more diſtinct 


bodies one.—If Great Britain unites only with 
Proleſtant Ireland, that will be no union it is 


idle to talk of uniting governments, without unit- 
ing the people of thoſe governments; Great Bri- 
| tain is an unit, — we are a nation conſiſting of two 
diſtinct bodies - before you can feel the real bene- 
fits of imperial union, thoſe two diſtin& domeſtie 
bodies muſt be harmonized, muſt be made one.— — 
This is a great political truth, and Mr. Pitt is ſo 
impreſſed by its potency, that he has not ſerupled 
to beſitate a doubt, in his general reaſoning, as 
to the ſyſtem of church eſtabliſhment which, in 

Ireland, would be moſt free from difficulty and 

| inconvenience, and thus he impliedly confeſſes, 
' that the proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland forme 
difficulty and inconvenience to imperial policy : | 
but union, pure, broad, and general union, re- 
moves from this important part of the ſubject the 
neceſſity of any ſtate quackery, and preſents with a 
| liberal hand and ſmiling face the panacea of our 
political exiſtence.—This is the cup of renova- 


non, and if the want of it has made all men 


fick and ſome men mad,” its poſſeſſion will make 
all men well and ſome men wiſe. —Will party, in 


the frantic rn of diſappointment, eſſay to daſh 
the 
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the healing draught from the parched lip of the 
people? Patriotiſm is not a compound of fire and 


_ folly, it is a pure ſubſtance, and cool, and moves 
ſteadily to its object, the GrntRAL weal, with 


right on one ſide and reaſon on the other e de- 1 


magogues of the day! prove the political inde- : 


pendence you call upon us fo loudly to defend; 
ſhew us your ſtream of commerce unmixed with 


the ſwelling waters of a wider ſource ; ſhew us 
Four power to maintain the one and to increaſe 
the other; and when you have done this, and this 
| you cannot do, the harraſſed people of the land 


may liſten and believe that parey is virtue, and 


declamation wiſdom! 


There ſeems one grand error to run n through hs » 


| whole of Mr. Foſter's argument; he contends for 
the proteſtant part of the ſtate only, without tak- 
ing into conſideration the catholics of the country, 


except in the inſtance of his curious apoſtrophe ; 


now the meaſure of union would not be ſo neceſ- 538 
- fary, did the proteſtants alone conſtitute the peo- 


ple, but the great point to accompliſh hy union, 


is the harmony of the general community, with 


cout which there can be no ſtate ſafety. A people 
may be whipped into filence, but they cannot be 
' whipped iato content. Coercion is a bad fyſtem 


of government; it may debaſe, but it can never 


exalt a people; nor is it a ſyſtem that can laſt ; 
while it is in force it is execrable, and when its : 
fury has waſted i its ſtrength, an inevitable conſe- 
quence, it is deſtroyed, and the community is 


thrown : 


_ > 
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' thrown by the vice of its governors into the hor- 
rors of anarchy, Aud here I cannot help remark: 


1 ing that the people of Ireland have felt the whip, 


and that Mr. Foſter is iujudicious to his cauſe, 


and unfriendly to his country, in lamenting, as he 
does *, the diſcontinuance of that diſgraceful aud 


_ horrid [yſtem of military coercion, a ſyſtem torally 
repugnant to the laws of the land, aud conſe- 


quently ſubverſive of all civil Hoerty—The Britiſh 


Government faw this, and found it neceſſary to 


ſtep forward and fave the people, not by « fol- 


| lowing up the vigour” of whipping, and burning, 
and picketing, but by the mild and perſuaſive eb. 
ergy of conftitutional law tempered with conſtitu- Wy 5 


: tional mercy |! : 
And here it may de allowed a man 3 


. writes for neither party, but whoſe little exertion 
is the reſult of a perfect convictioff of the general 
virtue of the great meaſure propoſed it may, I 
hope, be allowed ſuch a man to hail Lord Corn- 
Wallis as the inſtrument of human ſalvation and 
human happineſs. There is a fort of fatality (I | 
do not mean to chain the idea to the 7e/fer) runs 
| through the exiſtence of every mdividual; in do- 
i meſtic concerns we fee it often attach—in the 
more conſpicuous walks of public life it imme- 


diately and ſtrongly impreſſes the mind of che ob- 


ſerver. Ancient hiſtot̃y could furniſh a volume 
of examples, bat I ſhall content myſelf with gir- 


* Vide Mr. Foſter's Speech, page 113. 
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ing two inſtances from modern record which go 


to eſtabliſh a ſort of leading fatality of conſe- 
quences, particularly obſervable in the character 
of every public man. 


Admiral Byron had great clan, profeſſional 


| knowledge, opportunity, and fingular perlever- - 
ance; yet, it may be ſaid, from the firſt hour of 

his public life to the laſt, he was uniformly unfor- 

 tunate. 


Admiral Rodney, than * a better ſfeaman, 5 


or more perfect gentleman, never commanded a 
Britiſh fleet, was greatly ſucceſsful in almoſt all 

| his public undertakings : as a private man he was 

as remarkably unfortunate! and his country (I al- 

| moſt weep in recording the fact!) left him to die 
literally of a broken heart! I am well aware = 
had a penſion and a ribband, but be ſhould not 


have been left to the deſtructive fangs of the law. 


His capture of St. Euſtatius was accompliſhed 
under the expreſs order of government, and go- 
vernment, in common juſtice and in public gra. 
| ride, ſhould have defended that act as their own, 
againſt a combination of Britiſh ſubjects become $ 
Dutch traders, and who, under the veil of that 
character, ſupplied the enemies of England with 
naval ſtores, proviſions, and almoſt every article 
neceſſary to carry on and protract the war: he 
found them in the iſland Dutch burghers, and as 
|  Duich burghers he confiſcated their property. He 


was left to their vengeance, and he periſhed in 
the ee and his body, his lifeleſs body, 
which 


„FF 
which ſhould have been conſecrated by his coun- 
try, was ſeized in the ſtreets of the capital by tbe 
emiſſaries of the law, and for ſome time the rites 
of ſe pulture were ſavagely denied to the vindica- 
tor of his country's naval ſuperiority—to the con- 
a, queror of Langara and de Graſſe! 
Ihe deſtiny of Lord Cornwallis is not fulfilled „ 
but thus far it has been pregnant with good to his 
fellow creatures. His convention at York town 
was an act of wiſdom and reflecti ve humanityj; 
he might have oppoſed Waſhington and Rocham- 


beau with ſlaughterous effect, but with no reaſona- 
1 ble hope of victory or retreat; his ſurrender was 


aan act of more determined bravery—he riſked 3 


his fame, and ſaved the lives of at leaſt 2000 
men! He next appears in India, driving the reſtleſs 
Tippoo before him even to the gates of Seringapa- 
tam be could have maſtered the capital, but his 
| happier deſtiny prevailed, and the horrid prac- 
tice of man murdering man was ſuſpended ; he 
made an advantageous peace, leaving Tippoo his 
; | capital and a kingdom, and converting him, as it 
were, into a political check over the intrigues of 
the neighbouring princes. After having humanely, 
and to the utmoſt point of patriotic good, fulfilled 
his miſſion, he returned from India as from a 
place of baniſhment; he reſigned all the power 
and all the riches of the Eaſt, for enjoyments more 
congenial to his nature—for the calm of honoura- 
ble repoſe, and for the nameleſs bleſſings of do- 
meſlic privacy ! but his deſtiny agua interpoſed, 
and 
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and he Was choſen by his ſovereign to be the in- 


 frument of Peace to the Peple! His appearance 


ia Ireland was the harbinger of returning reaſon— 


the pike dropped from the hand of the deluded 


_ peaſant, and loyalty became the order of the day! 
the whip was baniſhed, humanity prevailed, the 
atrocioufly guilty were puniſhed, and titled ini- 

quity did not eſcape the incurable wound of pub- 

lic cenſure; the Orange and the Green, equally 
factious, and equally ohnoxious to the good of the 

| land, were diſcountenanced, and ated no longer . 

as colours of diſaffection to the peace of the com- 
munity—An honeſt ſoldier, an honeſt man, in- 


truſted with the anxious wiſh of the king —he 


will honourably endeavour to fulfil it; and if he 
does accompliſh union, his deſtiny will arrive 


at the climax of its beneficence ; he will extend 


the bleſſings of Conſtitutional Liberty to a whole 


W and ſeeur the 1 integra ot the Brittſh Em- 


be body politic is ſubje@ to $7 ny its con- 


ſtitution being the creature of man is therefore 
blended with the infirmities of his nature; when 
' thoſe diſeaſes appear it becomes the duty of the 
governing power to ſearch the cauſe and apply 
the remedy. The governing power of a commu- 


nity may be aptly termed the mind, and the mein 


bers of a community may be properly called the 
body. If the mind is corrupted, it neglects the 


conſtitution, and the body falls into cureleſs ruin ; 4: 


but, if the mind is found and the conſtitution is 


attacked 


49 
attacked by bodily ſwellings, inflammations, and 
other tokens of Uiſcaſe, the mind muſt then, hav- 


ing the power, adminiſter the power, adminiſter 
the remedy, and in the progreſs of the cure, the 


| _ conſtitution, in ordet to fave the whole, may be 


neceſſarily altered : the immediate effe& of this 
| alteration is the reſtoration of bodily health—the _ 
conſtitution itſelf may be ſtrengthened by the un- 
avoidable change, but this muſt be left to time to 
_ diſcover; at all events it has more than an equal 
chance of improvement, and. it is better, even 
ſuppoſing the conſtitution to ſuffer, to ave the life, =: 
than by negleR to deſtroy che bod x. 
No this apparent theory has been ty 
| proved, for it contains in its principle, though not 
in its parts, the caſe and conſequence of the glo- 
rious revolution of 1688; and will any man, with 
this great precedent ſtaring him in the face, have 
the folly to deny the competency of Parliament to 
alter the conſtitution? Is it not recorded in the 
temple of immortal fame, that the alteration of the 
conſtitution in 1688 purified its being, gave con- 


tinuation to its exiſtence, and eſtabliſhed a perfec- 
tion of legal liberty for which there is no parallel 


in the pages of ancient or of modern hiſtory? 
It is curious, and conveys no bad leſſon, to re- 
gard the contradiftory declamations of party; the 
following inſtance will, perhaps, leave its * 
impreſſion upon the public mind. 
Our ci-divant patriots exerted all their eloquence 


to prove the neceſſity of a reform in parliament. 
>. wv" 
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To reform the parliament, no man will deny; 


is to alter the parliament, and it is an incontro- 

| vertible truth, that to alter the parliament would 
de to alter the conſtitution; now, theſe very men, 
Vbo fo ſturdily urged parliament to alter the con- 
_ Ritution by loppiog, trimming, and reforming one 


of its eſſential branches, have the modeſty to tell 
parliament, with very edifying conſiſtency! that 


It has no power whatever, to make any alteration 
in the conſtitution — Really thoſe gentlemen muſt 

| conclude the people have neither ears or memory. 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that the alteration they 
meditated would have been pregnant with dan- 
ger to the ſtate, becauſe, and it was a progreſhon 


they avowed, the reform of parliament would 


neceſſarily have accompliſhed catholic emancipa- 
 tion—would+ that have been no alteration of 
the preſent conſtitution !—it would have been an 
alteration big with miſchief, for, as a diſtint go- 
verament, , catholic emancipation and proteſtant 
controul are incompatible, the power of the firſt _ 
fully admitted to the rights of the conſtitution, 
could not reſt under the flate, nor be content as 
part of the ſtaie—it would be the flate—then fare- 
well to Britiſh connexion and proteſtant. a aſcen- ; 
deney! 


Union—a real, effedive. complete, Far libeial 


union, is the only political alteration that can 
_ harmonize the jarring and diſcordant parts of this 
| W and W every good * and honeſt 


man, 
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man, let his Religion be what it may, to the 
rightful enjoyment of the N of bi 
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15 gien a politle law? Or is it an emanation 


| From the univerſal Creator? if it is a politic | 


law, let it work for the good of the whole — 
if it is an inſpiration from that benignant, Being 
whoſe attribute is mercy; obtrude not your petty 
policy upon the eternal will, nor rebel againſt his 
- Juſtice by debaſing bis creature! 1 15 
"Phe Legiſlature of Great Britain bas recorded : 
its ſolemn opinion that Union would promote 
peace; would deſtroy faction; would annihilate 
dhe deſtructive influence of — would for ever 
defeat the hopes of France to ſeparate and fub- 
due; would give and ſecure one power, one 
ſtrength, one energy to the empire, free from jea- 
louſy, and acting without reſtraint; that it would 
identify to each country the commercial benefits of 


both, blending England in Ireland, and Ireland inan 
England]; that it would eventually do away the im- 


perious neceſſity of political diſtindtion, and open 
the door of the temple to che people of the land: 


3 legiſlature of Britain erected a noble and eternal =P 
monument of its liberal and enlightened policy; 
and the common Sovereigu of both countries will 


recommend the meaſure to che deliberate wiſdom { 
of bis _ Parliament. 
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The alarm has been rung, and national preju- 


dice has been rouſed by ſtentorian lungs, and not 


with the moſt winning urbanity of manners, to 


oppoſe any union as futile in principle, and as a 


nullity in act, founded on the watch-word incom- 


petence: but the little cabals of party for power 
muſt vaniſh before the magnitude of national good 
and Imperial ſecurity. = | 


Parliament has been, by an Iriſh Senator, elo- - 
quently, but not accurately termed the immor- 


tal ſoul of the conſtitution; its immortality, we 
all know, experiences periodical diſſolution, if 
not brought to an untimely death by the will of 
the King: and this ſoul has been fadly abuſed as a 


vicious and moſt corrupt body! The Orator pro- 


ceeds, and tells us that the parliament has no 
power to lay its hand on the conſtitution, but he 
bas diſcovered that Parliament and People, by 
mutual conſent, may change the form of the Con- 
ſtitution.“ The Conſtitution itſelf is againſt | the 
admiſſion of this new doctrine. The power of 
change muſt either be either in the Parliament or 
ia the People, for it cannot at one and the ſame 
time be in both; if Parliament exiſts it is 
conſtitutionally the directing power of the com- 
munity, and the people having delegated to it 
their whole authority, are bound to obey its will; 
during the exiſtence of parliament the people do 
not, nor can they, conſtitutionally ſpeaking, com- 


poſe another en body; and during diſſo- 
| | lutiog 


„ 
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lution the parliament is politically annibilated— 
it is, therefore, clear that as they cannot, in a le- 


giſlative capacity, conſtitutionally exiſt together, 


they cannot co- operate, conſtitutionally, in any 
act of legiſlation. | 3 


A Member of Parliament not ly repreſents 


his particular conſtituents, but virtually the gene- 
ral community: he is to watch over, defend, and 


promote the advantage and happineſs of the 


| whole—it is, therefore, poſſible, if his conſti. 


tuents think proper to inſtruct him how to vote 
ſor their particular intereſt, that inſtruction may 
upon deliberation be found inimical to the general 


good, and the repreſentative, in that caſe, ho- 


neſtly and faithfully diſcharges bis duty by diſobey- 
ing his conſtituents. If, indeed, the whole con- 
ſtituent body, or a deciſive majority of them, 
ſend to their repreſentatives fimilar inſtructions, 
che deciſion on the queſtion will then wiſely cor- 


| reſpond with the general wiſh but the praftice 
of inſtrudting repreſentatives i is of very late date, N 
and innovates on the principle of the Conſti- 
tution; for conſtitutionally there is but one deli- 
berative body for the Commons, and if they, the 
5 Commons, delegate that body, and, during the 


exiftence of that delegation, deliberate and de- 


cide, they in effect take the duty of their repre- 
ſentatives into their own hands, and nullify an 
eſſential branch of the Conſtitution. 


If. 


x 1 
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If Parliament can alter itſelf it can alter the 
Conſtitution, for the alteration of Parliament is 
the alteration of the Conſtitution— now, Parlia- 
ment can alter itſelf becauſe it has altered itſelf, _ 
and therefore it can alter the Conftiturion. 
But the moſt plauſible argument againſt the 
competency of the Iriſh Parliament to enact an 
Vnion might be drawn from its not being, in fact, 
+ the repreſentatives ofthe people which that Union 
is to bind—it repreſents the Proteſtant body of 
- the community, but the Catholic body it does not 
| repreſent, and therefore it has no conſtitutional = 
power to diſpoſe of that body by Union—if we 
admit this reaſoning, it makes againſt the right of 
parliament, in toto, to enact for the Cachotic _ 
body e eafily perceive to what civil deſtructio n 
this doctrine would lead, and we alſo perceive che 
political neceſſity of Union to render that civil | 
deſtruction impoſſible. 
„ queſtion of mighty moment to both 
countries—ſhall we for the neceſſary end of ren- 
dering the connexion indiſſoluble, by Unien, 
which makes one being of two ſtates, blend our 
political exiſtence with the political exiſtence of 
Great Britain; or continue our diſtin principle 
of government, leading TOY to . 
ration of connexion ? 
Salus populi ſuprema lex. — 
Let che queſtion be weighed by that even beam 
of juſtice and true policy put in one ſeale the 


good 
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good of the community, in the other cor poration pre- 
Juice, and party paſſion, and ſee which will prepon- 
| derate. But we muſt have a Ready and ä 
band to hold the balance. 
Is it for the benefit of the people of Ireland to 
5 be ſecured in their property, and in all the bleſ- 

fings of the Britiſh Conſtitution ? The Anglo- 
Iriſh will not hefitate to anſwer in the affirmative N 
and as for the Catholic, the native of the ſoil, 
his eager and rational expectations have been 
long pointed to that eſſential conſummation. 
Where then is the impediment ? Indeyendeney. — 
Wbat! is independeney an impediment to po- 
litical right, civil ſecurity, and nationalhappineſs? 
So it would ſeem—bur let us diſpaſhonately look 
at this independency, perhaps it is only a name, 
and, if fo, it cannot, among a reaſonable people, 
Prevent the eſtabliſhment of national good. 
=” already been ſhewn that political _ 
: pendence is not poſſeffed by this country, and * 
that, in the preſent ſtate of Europe, and in her 


devoted connexion with Great Britain, a perfe&t 


: independency cannot be a poſſeſfion of Ireland. 
The united Directory of Iteland did indeed think 


other wiſe, and treated with the French to aſſiſt them 


in their patriotic endeavour to deſtroy their coun- 
try, in order to eſtabliſh her independency !— 

they were ſhallow politicians—and, bit by the 
Mania of Revolution they overlooked the deadly 
nnn of its accompliſhment—the horrors 
| Attendant 


attendant on civ vil war, never came within tue 


compaſs of their calculation —they conſidered not 
the deſtructive ſtruggle which this country muſt 


have experienced from the power of Britain, and 


the ferocity of France —they were willing aber : 
murdering peace to © jump the life to come“ 
they admitted not in their mind, the utter impol. ü 
ſibility of England, in the zenith of her naval 
glory, remaining criminally negligent of her own 
fafety, by allowing Ireland to become an uncon- 
nected ſtate, or if connected, connected with her 
moſt deadly foe—it might have been Rome, but 
it could not have been Carthage; Ireland was too 
weak, too divided, and too totally without re- 


ſources to have made even a decent ftand in 


ti dreadful a contention—ſhe muſt have fallen un- 

- conditionally to Britain, or been devoured by 
France—theywere ſhallow politicians, they ſeized 
in imagination the ultimatum of their projects, 

but forgot in their zeal the ſteps which were to 

| lead them along—and fo deſtruction muſt have 

5 proved the conteſt that it may be fairly doubted, 
if, ia the almoſt impoſſible event of their ſucceſs, 

even one political Quixotte could have been found 

on the land mad enough to legiſlate for her mi- 

ſeries. 1 8 
But we are independent, and Mr. Foſter tells 
us ſo—he tells the proteſtant that he is indepen- 
deat of Engliſh influence, and he tells the Ca- 
tholic that he is independent of proteſtant power! 
; 8 Mr. 


* 
Mr. Foſter tells you you are independent, and in 
the ſame breath he tells you whoever (in the caſe of 
a Regency) is Regent of Great Britain muſt be 
Regent of Ireland, without her election, or her 
accedence in any manner whatfoever.* © Whoever,” 
ſays Mr. oſter, e 18 Regent of Britain has the 


at Seal, and therefore the Regent of Britain 
alone can N the third eſtate of Iriſh legif 
lature.” | 


1n 1789 the abc of Ireland 8 the 


| country not quite fo dependent, and they voted 


| her @ Regent without conſulting either the Miniſter 
or the Great Seal of Great Britain; but in 1799 e 


Mr. Foſter tells you, you are independent, and 


proves this independency by a notable * 5 


of your dependency on Great Britain! 

But the word Independence is to act like a taliſ. 
man againſt all evils; to lull the moſt ſceptical in- 
to belief, and the moſt fearful into confidence -- 
the wretch who groans under what is called legal 

| proſcription, is to read and feel himſelf free— 
and thoſe who are not proſcribed, are, on the 
ſimple pronunciation of the word, to fall down 


and adore, without daring to look up to its for- 
mation, or to examine its accurate applica- 


bility. EY 9. 


It may be here ws: that this principle w was N by 


f hs independent Iriſh Parliament—but is it not plain that this 


very act partially conſtituted and N her depen- 


dence ? 


1 . 
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Good God! are we independent? we, who 
have not a ſingle ſhip of war in the world, nor 
contribute one ſhilling towards the expence of 

the Britiſh Navy, which protects our eommerce, 

and defends our coaſts! Are we independent 8 

we who are not poſſeſſed of that neceſſary, tho? 

5 dangerous, engine of ſtate ſafety, a military eſta- 
bliſhment ? Are we independent, we whoſe Mi- 
niſter is never ſeen in the Corps Diplomatique, 
and whoſe country, if it has a name among the 


nations, is known only as an appendage to the 
power that protects it! are we independent, we 


W boſe very acts of parliament are not legal until 
they are baniſhed the land, and return pregnant 
with conſtitutional authority, rendered legitimate 


| dythe impreſs © of the Great Seal of Great Bri- 
tain? 


7 And is our parliament independent? Tell me 
what portion of the Houſe of Commons, that | 
main pillar of the Conſtitution, moves under 
the directing influence of places and penſions — 
the words are ſo hacknied, that one is almoſt 
aſhamed to uſe them—but they are words of 
mighty power, and they are here properly applied. : 
Mr. Conolly is a plain man, and an honourable 
man, and an honeſt man, and he roundly tells you 

chat in ſuch a conſtituted parliament you can ne- 
ver hope for independence of action but even 


allow : 


—— —— — 
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allow it to be, what aſſuredly it is not,“ an inde- 
| pendent body, one moment's reflexion will con- 
vince any unbiaſſed mind, chat its partality of Con- 
ſtitution carries poiſon to its root; it is, in truth, 
the ſmalleſt portion of the people, ſupported by 
an external power, legiſlating for and direQing 
_ the great body of the community—without the 
ſupport of that external power it could not main- 
tain its political 
truth, then where is its independence? Aſk the 
' gentlemen who have places and penſions—and 
where is its proud, dignified, and virtuous gene- 
rality? Apply to the Act of Proſeription.—— 
Ireland independent !——no—ſhe is a province 
with another name ſhe has all the expence of a 
diſtinct legiſlature, without poſſeſſing the dignity . | 
and benefit of legiſlative diſtinction and national 
effect; and if the is not merged by Union into 


poſition—this 1 is an acknowledged 


»The preſent Earl of Clare, when Attorney General, de- 
dlared in the Houſe of Commons, that a late Oppoſition had 
coſt the Country half a million; and that if the then Op- 

pofition was continued, it would coſt the Country half a 


million more. What was this but plainly ſaying, we have | 


_ taxed the people, to bribe the Repreſentatives, in order to carry 
on the public buſineſs---and if you oppoſe the Government 


we muſt tax the people again for the ſame purpoſe. My Lord 
Clare was candid---he abhorred the practice · L chere is not an 


honeſter man in the ftate---he ſaw its ncceffity---and he is now 2 


diſtinguiſhed Advocate for the Union--- becauſe he ſees that the 


working of, what is called the Inpzzinp aver af Ireland, 
Vill be the Ruin of the country. 


— 


Britiſh 


Britiſh independence, ſhe muſt continue a pro- 


vince.—Do not ſtart at the word, but look at 1 


accuracy of its application the plan of her go- 
vernment originates with an external power, and. 
this is from the nature of the connexion unavoid- 


able—the Iriſh privy council may adviſe, but it is 
the Britiſh privy council that direas.* h 
Mr. GRArrax, a great man, and a man fon of 


whom the writer of theſe pages entertains a ſincere. 
eſteem, founded on a convidtion of the purity of 


his motives, Mr. Grattan, I ſay, was hurried | 


forward in his public career by the fever of pa- 


triotiſm acting on a warm, glowing, nay burning 


imagination to a man of his tranſcendent talents 
nothing ſeems impoſſible—he has been much vi- 
| lified, and much illiberal and groſs abuſe has 
| been heaped upon him, but when he pleaſes he 
can riſe and © ſhake the dew drops from * ; 
Lion's mane.” His efforts have done much 


they have enabled his country to treat on APO 


| terms with Britain for an Union, which has for its 
object equality of rights, equality of ſecurity, and 


equality of exiſtence. His ſubſequent exertions 


have not been ſo happy but ſhall we forget the 


greatneſs of his ſormer acts becauſe his latter move- 


ments have been tinctured with the errors of hu- ; 
manity ? No! the mob of the people, ever giddy 


* Under the e of the Trick Pitman, under 2 


controul of the miniſterial Repreſentatives---under the con- 
troul of . influence. 


5 


and 
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and inconſtant, may be prompted to any folly, and 


the mob of the corporations may join the vulgar 


_ cry, and drive the kingly creature from his lair, 

but his ſervices are enſhrined in the hearts of the. | 
reflecting, the liberal and the enlightened part of 
the community, and the nobility of his nature 


will be recorded on that eternal page where virtue 


never dies!“ He was the leader of that firm pha- 
lanx that gave to Anglo-Ireland the Britiſh conſti- 


tution, but he fo 2 


E Nornichfiavling this tribute. to the talents * ſervice of 5 
Afr. Grattan, the Author could never be ſatisficd in his mind, 

as to the evidence of Huchxs before the Secret Committee Y 
ok the Houſe of Lords; it was there eſtabliſhed both by 
| Hvucxss. and NxLsox that Mr. Grattan received them at 
Tenehinch, and communicated in ſecret with Nelſon, and 
it would ſeem that he knew of the Conſpiracy againſt the 


an diſcovered that the infſuence 
of Great Britain left his theoretical independence 
0 in practice a ſhadow, he combated this ned, 
1 influence, the neceſſary influence, defeated his . 
exertions: after his eſtabliſhment of indepep ence. : 

-- theory be laboured to accompliſh a radical re. 
form in the lower houſe. he found the Conſtitution 
acquired in 1782, was nugatory without a radical 
5 relorm of that * which” acquired | that | 


State, becauſe he had a Copy of the Conſtitution of the is 


United Iriſhmen lying upon his table, — Good God ! 
what a debaſement !---Mr. Grattan to communicate with ſuch 
men as Nelſon and Hughes !---but what criminality if he was 


privy to the Conſpiracy !---I am willing to think he was ig- 


norant of the latter, and I weep over the ne that he * 


ſcended to ſuch a ' 


| | Conſtitution, 


jth, 4 


— 
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Conſtitution-—he was defeated by influence :---in 
order to weaken that influence, for he found it 
could not be deſtroyed, it was conſtitutional, he 
laboured to get the Catholic admitted into the ſanc- 
tuary of the law; he ſaw the political equity and 
the national neceſſity for this great meaſure, but 
| there was a ſtate neceſſity for defeating that project, 
which ſeemed to eſcape bis — Fs 
Aſcendancy. = 
Mr. Grattan, like a warm ol ot, wiſhed to ſee 
bis country completely independent of Great 


8 Britain, and yet he found himſelf conſtitutionally 


compelled to keep up the hocus pocus of the efſen- 


f tiality of Britiſh connexion ! this was playing In 


political legerdemain with a witneſs, and Mr. 
| Grattan would have been a wonderful conjurer, in- 
deed, had he ſhewn the world a ſtate independent 

in all its relations under a conſtitutional neceſſity 


of connexion, to maintain that independency 3 


but preſto— begone! influence, that protecting 
principle (I ſpeak here in ſtrict reference to the 
Proteſtant Eſtabliſnment in Ireland) deſtroyed 
the embryo of a political monſter, which had it ſeen | 
the light muſt have wallowed in the blood of the 


community. Had his plan of government ſuc- 


ceeded, the connexion between the two countries, 


OE fo neceflary to the ſalvation of both, could have 


had no lengthened duration of exiſtence, becauſe 

with two diſtin and ruling principles in two diſ- 

tinẽt but conſtitutionally conneRed nations, you 
: 5 . 
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cannot in polities combine and preſerve the reality 
of an undivided intereſt. Without meaning it, 


and certainly without wiſhing it, Mr. Grattan's 


latter exettions went directly to ſeparation. Iwill! 
not ſay that © pity ſhall find and weep over bim ;” 


— I will ſay that Patriotiſm has mourned the de- 
ception of her votary ! and that the © hardy, bold, 


5 brave, brave, laborious, warm-hearted, and na- 
| turally faithful Iriſhman,” has been plunged by 


party, and by the working of monopoly, into 
le horrors of a Rebellion, the blood of which 
is ſtill reeking on the land! nor is the ſpirit 
! Hfled—it ſkulks in filent hope of French aſſiſtance, 


5 and union, and union alone, can either render its 


te. appearance unavailing, or baniſh it for ever the 


foil. Party—party, working on the excluſive 


Charter of Proteſtant Supremacy, | is the cauſe 
that has made © ſome men mad, and all men 


fick —and the Iriſh Parliament are able conſti- 


* tutionally to reſtore reaſon to the lunatic, weiß 


1 loyalty to the Republican. They can © reſtore 


health to the fick, and confidence to all not by 


adding che Freneh poiſon to reform the corroſive 
ſublimate of party, but by blending in one full, 


_ conſtitutional Liberty of GREAT BRITAIN and IR8- 
LAND. This is the Dove which has not been ſent 


do the King, but be, in his parental care, has ſent. 


to us—it will take back the Olive! and our labour- 
ing bark may then reſt in ſafety from the turbu- 


lence 


leite ot FaRion, and the wild waves s of dene 
_cratic fury. | 
But it is urged; r unite ! we have a trade as 
fi ce as Great Britain to every part of the world 
will Union enable us to do what we cannot do at 


preſent? © What part (ſays Mr. Foſter), can a 


- Britiſh ſhip go to from Britain, which an Iriſh ſhip 
cannot go to with the ſame cargo from Ireland? 
the could—if ſhe had the cargo. © What article 
great or ſmall can a Britiſh ſhip i import into Bri- 

tain or Ireland that an Iriſh ſhip cannot import 


: equallyinro Ireland or Britain?” but he immediately 
racollects himſelf and adds—1 ſpeak not of the 


35 Eaſt India ee though Ireland is as free 


to them as Britain is.“ Is ſhe indeed? I thought 
there exiſted an excluſive Charter, granted by 
the Britiſh Government to their Eaſt India Com- 
_ pany; withholding from Ireland any commerce in 
the Eaſt; certainly not preciſely in terms, but . 
; clearly and completely in effet: The Britiſh char- 
tered Company have the ſole right to trade in the 
Eaſt India Settlements, and exerciſe that ſole right 


do deln moſt paricular advantage, and to he h. 


| finite benefit of the Britiſh Government. You 


barteied your right to that trade for a barren pro- 


miſe in 1785 and every ounce of Tea (that aſ- 
toniſhingly productive, becauſe perpetually con- 
ſuming article!) that is uſed in Ireland, muſt firſt 
cone through the Cuſtom Houſe of London. 


Your 


Your Free Trade was obtained in 1478, and it 
| has worked fo badly for the Country, that in 1800 


you find yourſelf a Nation without a Capital ! 
and what is the cauſe of this? The power of the 
State drawing againft the power of the people, 


and the power of the people counteracting the 
power of the State — with the protecting care and 


encouragement of Britain, you have been able to 

eſtabliſh a partial commerce in your only ſtaple; 
but of general commerce the land has none. She 
has a rich ſoil, inviting harbours, great popu- 
lation but little induſtry, becauſe a divided peo- 
ple! and will Union accompliſh what our preſent 


political ſyſtem has not been able to acquire? 
It is rationally.to be expected, for a complete mY 
Union, by doing away every impolitic jealouſy, IG 


will give ſafety to the State, ſecurity to property, 


and induſtry to the people. Induſtry is the only 
road for a Nation to arrive at capital, and capital 


ſo accompliſhed cannot fail to encreaſe thus 


3 Union, not a partial, but a complete Union, by 
' ſecuring the State, would ſecure the property of 


5 the individual ; would give induſtry to our people, 
capital to our commerce, and enable us to im- 


prove all the advantages of our natural ſi- 
tuation. While there is a theoretical diſtinction —_ 
of government, there may be a practical diſtinc- 
tion of intereſts, and where there may be a diſ- 
tinction of intereſts, there can be no ſtable unity | 

of intereſts—a political miſunderſtanding may 
K _ arlſe, 


+ 
e de 
* 


. 


ariſe, and, like the whirlwind of the tonnld Zone, 


in a moment deſtroy the rich fruit of expectance- 

We have already had in the Regency buſineſs an 
ay example, very palpable to thoſe who are willing 
MW ſee, that diſtinAneſs of principles leads to, or 


1 8 or at leaſt nouriſhes the ſeed of, ſeparation. We 
Tay we are © one in unity of Conſtitution, and unity 


of Intereſt,” and we perſiſt in a principle which 


keeps alive the poſſibility of deſtruction to both 
Why not deſtroy the principle that inherits the 
power to deſtroy the Conſtitution and the Intereſt, 
and by that means invulnerate the Conſtitution, | 
and perpetuate the Intereſt? You acknowledge you 
can have no exiſtence. in ſeparation from Britain, 


Why then venerate a principle that has the 


power to ſeparate ? Rather annihilate the prin- 
_ ciple, and render political ſeparation impracti- 
cable. You ſay you are retarded by your high 
feeling of independency. Will you not allow your 
fellow creatures to bave their feelings alſo? If 


you are retarded from Union, by the ſpirit and 


feeling of independency, may not the Catholic, 
your neighbour, catch one ſpark from your noble 
fire, and naturally be impelled with a hope and 
ardent longing to experience in his turn, the 
 bleflings of that feeling you ſo warmly extol ? 
and can you without bluſhing, proclaim to Eu- 
rope, that as a Proteſtant State you are abſolutely 
b independent of Great Britain? The Powers of 


Europe might hear, but they could never believe 


lo monſtrous an allertion —their knowledge is 
againſt | 
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againſt it. Suppoſing ſhe were your foe, could 
you politically exiſt ? You cannot truly ſay that 
Ireland is free, even according to your eſtimate 
of freedom, when two-thirds: of her people are 
and you cannot ſay that the Proteſtant Eſtabliſh- | 
ment in Ireland is independent, where her little 
commerce and her political being ſo notoriouſly 
move under the protecting arm of Great Britain. 
But the patriot cries—* periſh Commerce, live 
the Conſtitution?” ® it ſounds well, but there is 
more ſound than ſenſe in the exclamation—periſh _ 
| commerce—what | perpetuate our poverty ?— | 
Live the Conſtitution.ä— How! by debaſing the 


people? N o—no—May Commerce flouriſh, and 


the Conſtitution proſper, the rightful Conftitu- 
tion which gives equal liberty to all !—and it 
will proſper when it is ſupported conſtitutionally by 
Great Britain; both independent, becauſe both 
blended into one—Ireland, not a limb which 
might be lopped off, but efſential in the maſs, and 
forming an indivifible portion of that vital blood, 
wich circulates to the heart, and without which 


the Conſtitution ſickens, and the body dies! 


Of the Settlement of 1782, much has been 
faid, and much has been written. Mr. Pitt denies 
it to have been final, and Mr. Foſter afferts in de- 
tail, that it was nen conſidered as a final meaſure. 
I am inclined to cloſe in with the latter opinion; 


* Tt is to be remembered that this was ſaid of the Conſti- 


tution of 1782——which excludes the people. 


It 


it was tien conſidered final; but did it in its vix- 
tue exclude the poſſible neceſſity of alteration? 
What opinion could be entertained of the phyſi- 
cian who after reſtoring a patient to health, would 
Jay, -*Sir, you are now perfectly well—your Con- 
ſtitution is thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and it is im- 
pPioſſible ti at any thing can iu future happen to 


make you fick—if, however, againſt this pre- 
diction, any ſymptoms of mortal diſeaſe ſhould 
hereafter appear, die, Sir, die, rather than call 

in a phyſician,”—Our opinion muſt be that che 


Doctor was a little deranged in his intellects - 


The Settlement of 1782, was at that time final, 
_ and It gave Ireland an independency of Conſti- 
tution which before ſhe did not poſſeſs; that inde- 
pendency of Conſtitution gave her power, on ratber 
the right, to act for herſelf, and her enacting a Legiſ- 
lative Union will be an exerciſe of that right. 


Had Union been enadted by the Britiſh parlia- D 


672 N ment anterior to the Settlement of 1782. it would 
have been as legally binding on this nation, as any 


: preceding legiſlative act of Britain binding this na- 5 
tion; but it would ha ve borne on its ſront ſo imperious 
4 tyranny, that Britain could never have reſted 


vppon it as a ſecure and founded meaſure; Proteſ= _ 
tant Ireland would at all times have had a right 


to deſtroy that Union, becauſe it proceeded from 


the will of another power, and bound her people 


 withont. their conſent. Lord Yelverton's argu- 
ment 19 favour of the preſent meaſure is therefore 
firily accurate and patriotic ; he would have op- 


„„ Foun 


„ Hp LE 
poſed it then, becauſe of that exterior compulſion 


_ taking from him the motion of a free man, but 


now having the power to receive or reject, he 


exereiſes his freedom in embracing the meaſure, 


becauſe he is convinced by his reaſon it is pre- 


. nn good. 


Did the Settlement of ws raiſe an hel bar 
to future alteration and improvement? Might not 
alteration be necefſary for the ſalvation of the 
State? And is it poſſible to improve without ſome 
degree of change? Was not the Conſtitution fun- 
2 damentally altered at the Revolution? Did 
not Mr. Grattan—and I never mention his name 
without wiſhing to attach to it all the weight and 
reſpe& his talents and his ſervices ſo eminently 
_ deſerve—did not Mr. Grattan with all the fer- 


vour of his genius ſhew the neceſſity of altering 


the Settlement of 1782, by reforming the repre- 
| ſentation of the people, and by a complete admiſ- 
. fion of the Catholic Body to the Rights of che 


| Conſtitution? And did not Mr. Foſter labour 


' the alteration of what he now terms the final 


Settlement of 1782, in ſupporting with his ta- 


lents, and with his vote the famous Propoſitions 
of 1785, one article of which went to bind Ire- 

land by the legiſlative acts of Great Britain - 
I am confident both theſe gentlemen felt a con- 
viction they were acting for the improvement of 
the Conſtitution, and for the good of the people 
the true end of all legitimate government but 
ſacely\ Mr. Fetter, when he ſupported the Pro- 
T [poſitiobs 


54S : no 
politions.of 1785, forgot the firſt principle of the 

Conſtitution of 1782, which ſays, that no power 
on earth can legiſlate for Ireland, fave only the 
Parliament of Ireland---It may be urged that the 


Britiſh acts which were to . regulate for Ireland, 


' were to be commercial only---idle talk! they would 


| have been the acts of another Legiſlature binding 


_ this country, and therefore, not only a an alteration, 
but an innovation deſtructive of the ſpirit and pu- 
* of the Conſtitution. pe 
| The Act of Union, whenever it ſhall paſs, will 
oy be an act of the diſtin Legiſlatures for perpetuat- 
ing the Britiſh Conflitution to both---it will be an 
act of political neceſſity, conſolidating the 
ſtrength and reſources of the Empire, and by 
| that conſolidation ſecuring, as far as human ſa- 
gacity can ſecure, the good of the people. 
Britain cannot give you up you are neceſ. 
ſary to her ſafety——and ſhe is neceſſary ye 
i proteſtants of Ireland! to your exiſtence, yes 
even to your natural exiſtence:-if you are 
neceſſary, (and ſhe confefſes it) to her ſafety, is it 


her intereſt to deſtroy your power? and if ſhe is 


neceſſary to your exiſtence, (and who that reflects 


on the late tremendous combination againſt, at 


leaſt, your political life, can deny that neceflity ?) 
is ſecuring that exiſtence an act of wiſdom, or 
is it not? Union is an act of preſervation to both. 
If you deny the neceſſity, I proceed to prove | 
it by facts which are in the memory of all men, 


and wW hich no man can deny. RED 
4 3 


nm 
After an experience of ſeventeen years of your 
theoretical d:/in#ion of government, or rather of 
_ conſtitution, you find that party, fed by the dif 
_ tim principle, and grown a monſter of political 
power, has made ſuch gigantic ſtrides as to di- 
vide the land; you find your diſtinction of govern- 
ment has led, with the event of the French revo- 
lution, to democratic principles; you find that it 
has diſgraced the nation by perſecution on the one 
part, and fanaticiſm on the other; you find that it 
has led to ſyſtematic treaſon and to open rebellion; 
you find that it has encouraged the invaſion and 
aſſiſted the arms of the moſt formidable, ferocious, 
and faithleſs power in Europe ; you find that it has 
ſhaken your government almoſtto falling, and that 
to give it a momentary prop you have been driven 


to the dangerous expedient of ruling without law, 


and reſting for your ſafety, not on the affeftions 
of the people, but on the bayonet of the ſoldier ! 
—and in theſe melancholy facts you have fotind 
your independence utterly unable to protect your 
property or to maintain your government! —Theſe 
are the fruits of that tree whoſe ſap is empoiſoned 
by its political ſeparation, and under whoſe ſnade 
the ambitious, the turbulent, the factious, the 


domeſtic traitor, and the foreign foe, will finda 


perpetually inviting ſhelter—remove the cauſe and 
the eſſect will ceaſe—blend the root and branches 
of your conſtitutional tree with that of Great Bri- 


tain ; let chem grow up into one body, conſoli- 
dated 


dated in all its parts. Peace may then repoſe in 
induftrions ſecurity under its foliage, or war, if 
war will intrude, will find victory from its ſtrength. : 
This will be the ſacred Tree of Liberty for the world 
to wonder at! Union cementing every fibre and 
| penetrating ev ery pore—not like the wretched 
plant of Gallic growth, watered with human 
blood, and ſpringing but to paratize the motions 
of genuine freedom ; - but like the Britiſh oak, 
nouriſhed by a generous ſoil, and rewarding its 
cultivation by its protectin 1 to the ten 
= penod of its political exiſten | | 
Of the terms of union nothing can be faid be- 
cauſe nothing is yet certainly known :—the uniting 
parties will form the conditions, and they muſt 
be liberal to Ireland, becauſe for the attainment i 
of ſecurity ſhe refigns the right of managing her- | 
ſelf: they muſt be liberal, becauſe in the conſti- 
tutional ear ſhe reſigns the name of independence 
they mult be liberal, becauſe liberality and libera- 
lity alone will nurſe her preſent feebleneſs into 
force. and give her real abilities their natural 
power; they muſt be liberal, from reciprocal i in- 
tereſt - Britain cannot firmly ſtand without Ireland, 4 
nor can Ireland flouriſh without Great Britain. 
The adjuſtment of the terms will not defeat as : 
e en of the meaſure; there is one part, 
however, which will require the moſt matured 
conſideration of the Iriſh Parliament before their 


es determination becomes final—I mean the number | 
[ 
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of ta ves, in the PANTY Parlament, 
for the Commons of this kingdom. 
Here we muſt throw all retroſpect of the num- 
= bei repreſenting Scotland out of the queſtion ; it 
muſt not be argued, that becauſe the Scotch are 
_ repreſented by forty-five members, the Iriſh ought 
to be contented with one hundred. —In an imperial 
meaſure of this magnitude national juſtice muſt aſ- 
| certain and eſtabliſh national jntereſt—nay, it is 
| forthe intereſt of the empire that the people of 
this land ſhould be ſatisfied not only in the general 
good policy of the meaſure, but j in the liberality of - 
alli its particular branches. 
I be number of Britiſh repreſentatives | is fp ; 
— hundred and ſixty-eight ; the number of Iriſh re- 
a Preſentatives we ſhall for a moment ſet down at one 5 


hundred. I can find neither liberality nor equi 


in that arrangement, becauſe it is evident the 

| weight of one hundred bears no fair proportion io 
five hundred and fixty- eight; and by conſequence 

| their influence in the Imperial Parliament could 
not even form a check to any meaſure that might 
be thought to militate againſt the intereſt of this 


repreſentation, a point abſolutely neceſſary for the 


_ preſervation of their legitimate rights, even party 
muſt abandon its clamour and oppoſition, becauſe = 
the people will then feel their intereſt is ſecured. — 
Nov, one hundred members could make no ſtand 
in favour of this country againſt five hundred and 
ſixty- eight, even ſuppoſing (What never can hap- 


1 | | pen) 
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74 
pen) every Iriſh member to be directed in his pub- 
lic conduct by a conſcientious diſcharge of bis de- 
legated duty—how then, is the proportion to be 
ſtruck ?—be cautious—this is the political wheel 5 
on which the imperial machine muſt move forward 
with eaſe, or be retarded in its progreſs! Is Great 
Britain ſuperior in population and ſuperior inriches, 
to admit an equal number of Iriſh repreſentatives 


with the number ſhe ſends to Parliament N. 


but property in this queſtion might fairly be leſt 
out of conſideration it is a fugitive good, and 
Ireland unqueſtionably would at this day have been 
pooſſeſſed of more wealth had ſne actually poſſeſſed : 
that Britiſh union of intereſts which her flatterers 
ſay ſhe enjoys-—it will be more liberal and better 
policy in Great Britain not to preſs the point of 


property. Let the proportion be drawn from the 


population of Ireland i in reference to the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, raking the number of the 
Britiſh repreſentatives as the juſt ratio for the Bri- 


Fe tiſh people. Every man inthe land has an intereſt 5 


in the legiſlative body, becauſe every man in the 


land is under the direction of the law, he ſubmits i; 
himſelf freely, for his own good, to its will-—it =: 


therefore that he contributes to the ſupport of the = 


conſtituted authorities, and makes à part of be 


maſs that forms the power of the country Af you 
eftrange, by whatever means, the majority of that 
maſs, you divide the power and endanger the 
community. Satisfy the people, and your union 
will be as s immortal as the land on which they live. 


By firiking the proportion from the population you 15 


ws will alſo ſecure the repreſentation of tbe Property 


of Ireland, without invidiouſly ſetting the pro- 
perty of Great Britain againſt the wealth of Ire- 
land as a reaſon for leſſening her repreſentation in 
the united Parliament. This will alſo meet the 
great meaſure of final emancipation to the Catho- 
lie, and render unneceſſary any future augment - 
tion of the delegated body. The Population of 
Ireland is equal to half the population of Great 
Britain, the repreſentation of Ireland ſhould there- 
forte be equal to half the repreſentation of that 
Country: this would be a repreſentation of equity, 
ol dignity, and of effect; Ireland would then from 


her equality of repreſentation appear with ber na- 


tural conſequence in the imperial ſenate, and Great 
Britain would poſſeſs and feel the political and 


proper Weight of her double number of members, 


equitably flowing from her double population. 
This is the point, as to terms, the moſt im- 


portant; the other branches of local regulation may | 
| have a fugitive effect, but this will have an eternity 


of conſequence upon the ſatisfaction or diſcontent, 
the peace or war, the good or evil of the commu- 
nity. Rely upon it that reaſon will ultimately 


prevail; the true queſtion is, perfect union, general 18 
. ſecurity, and liberal policy; or no union, in ſecu- ; 


rity, and political monopoly? there may be party 
| oppoſition, there may be corporation clamour, 
: but the queſtion thoroughly underſtood, and the 
repreſentation 


ment; it was not to Irelai 


repreſentation of this land dignified and ſecured 


by equitable proportion, will ſpeak convincingly 
to the honeſt heart of coy honeſt and induſtrious N 


man in the nation. 


Brauch is the miſerable weddas of your | diſtin 
ſyſtem and its boaſt 


| for Ireland has not the Britiſh conſtitution ! the 


fun is the vivifying principle of the world: bis 
light, his warmth, and his benignant effects are 


unconfined, they are univerſal; the ſentiment of 


1782 was partial, it did not make Ireland free, 


it made the ſettlers, the proteſtants of Ireland theo- 


retically independent of Great Britain, and it made 
the catholics of Ireland, the bulk of the people, 
practically dependent on the proteſtant govern- 


ration; but it was a conſtitu © monopoly of 285 


* Since this was written the Catholics of Dublin f 3 
cher the fail of the Dublin Catholic party,) have come forward, : 


and entered into reſolutions againſt the meaſure of Union: 
the meeting was not attended by 300 Catholics; 
paltry proportion of the Catholic izhabitants of Dublin, and 
when oppoſed to the thouſands of Catholics who 


and 143 effect muſt be feeble indeed! 


ei 


litical 


ed independency, that the maſs 
of the people, the ſtrength of the land, the true 
; power of the ftate, ſtand neuter on the meaſure; 
their filence is a proclamation of their feelings. ; 
You have the catholic“, and the proteſtant is di- 
vided; he is divided, and why? not that union 


will deſtroy the Britiſh conſtitution in Ireland, 


the Britiſh Conſti- 


300 is a | 


ve pub. 
licly exprefſe 1 their approbation of the meaſure, their opPoſition 


e 


. 
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litical power to the excluſion of the people, and 
it is the ſtruggle to maintain and perpetuate that 
political power which now divides the proteſ- 
tant into two . claſſes, the liberal and the bigot, 
the enlightened ſtateſman and the ſombre exclu- 
| fioniſt! Are we never to have the reign of peace 


and generous principle between man and man, 


till the arrival of the millennium? or is man preſump- 
tuouſly to aſſume the ſtation of omnipotence, and 
mark with an eternal line the abaſement of his 
brother? What! and ſhall the proteſtant, whoſe 
very name conveys his love of general freedom, 
ſhall he labour to reign paramount in the land 
at the expence of Iriſh liberty? No—reaſon will 
ultimately prevail, and the millennium of the land 
will be the union of the people, as the millennium 
of the empire will be the union of its parts! 


Je Legiſlators! you are the pilots that muſt "= 


navigate our veſſel at this momentous period of 
ber voyage; you have ſeen the horrors reſulting 

from the mutinous ſpirit on hoard; although 

diuelled, it is not ſubdued; you have the bodies 
in your power, but extermination appals huma- 
nity, and even policy forbids it, for they are the 
ſt rength of the crew, there might be danger in 
the attempt, and without them you could not 


navigate the veſſel The Britiſh man of war heaves 


in ſight—ſhe inſures your ſafety—your veſſel was 
_ origina 


is herſl 


formed of planks from her prow—ſhe 
at this moment ſomething in want of 
repair—ſhe reminds 7 of che ancient connexion, 


3 and 


and of your repeated declarations to ſwim or to 
fink in her company—ſhe reminds you of the 
miſerable diſtractions of your crew, encouraged 
by the ignorance of political bigotry, and fanned 
by the phrenſy of religious fanaticiſm ; ſhe calls up- 
on you loudly not to riſk a total ſeparation which 
a diſtin& navigation would indubitably produce: 
ſhe wiſhes to ſave you from the French free- 
booters who ſwarm upon the maln; ſhe offers to 
take you on board as brothers, and ſo completely to 
blend her hull with yours, that the niceſt eye 

| ſhould not be able to diſcover a difference ; by 
mixing your crew with hers you ſtrengthen both, 
and certainly ſecure your bwn falvation, for if 
you put to ſea in your preſent ſtate, with a mutiny 
on board, irons may do much, but where num- 
bers prevail, puniſhment gives a compulfive ardour, 


and the ſpirit cannot be ſubdued: blend, there- 


fore, blend with Britain, or your fate is inevita- 
ble; you will either be cut off, or periſh e on he | 


fatal rocks of French fraternity. 


Be wiſe, and ſeize the rope that your compa- 
nicn has thrown out to ſave you from finking ; ſeize 
it, and pull together till you board the Britannia 
; and pat take in the ſafe and undiſturbed poſſeſſion : 


of ber well conſtitnted frame; that mighty veſ- 


ſel, trimmed by the conſolidated weight of Ire- 
land, would move forward in her courſe unim- 
peded by the ſtorms of party, and impervious 

to the raſh waves of republican experiment! 
w_ Throw, ſays Mr. Guarran, your abuſes over- 
board, 


"0 


board, and ballaſt with your people.” And fo muſt 
every man ſay who wiſhes well to his country: 
now, you cannot ballaſt with your people till 
you have deſtroyed the abuſes, till you have deſ- 
ſtroyed the monopoly, that forward and frightful 
abuſe which bears on its front the flaming cauſe of 
all our civil diſtragtions! yet deſtroy it and the 
danger ſeems to increaſe. What! ballaſt with 
the people? give chem the power of the ſtate? 
and let the deſtruction of the domineering prin- 
ciple lead to proteſtant annihilation? 5 
Behold the horrid dilemma, the legitimate oll 
25 ping of a crooked policy! theoretical diſtine- : 
tion; partial aſcendancy; general ſubjugation; 3 
extemal influence; inſecurity; rebellion! away 
with the horrors of a proſcriptive eſtabliſhment ! 
as the laws are equal to all, fo ſhould the right 
to make thoſe laws be equal to the whole* ;—To 
give the people their natural and rightful weight, 
yet ſtill to maintain the proteſtant ſuperiority, you 
muſt embrace a wide and liberal policy—you _ 
muſt ſacrifice your phantom of independence on 
| the altar of reaſon, and ſecure in return (for it is 
now within your graſp) the body of ſubſtantial 
freedom. You muſt look at the queſtion of union 
in all its bearings, and open your mind to the con- 
viction of your true fituation—high ſounding 
phraſes and magnificent epithets may fatter a 


* The Author does not here inculcate the wild doctrine of 
univerſal ſuffrage, but that the b of repreſentation ſhould 
be open to all ects. 
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30 
portion of the people, but they do not conſtitute 
liberty; the partial rights of that portion prove 
the dependence of the people, and the neceſſary 


influence of Britain proves the dependence of that 
Portion. The country that depends upon another 
at one time for money to ſupport her government, 
at another time for fleets and armies to protect her 
Nate, and at all times for the eſſential influence 
of commercial regulation, is not a free country; 
but if we add to this, that the country ſo de- 
ſcribed is divided in itfelf—that the government 
is diſtin from the people, and the people from 
the government—that there is no binding princi- 
ple 
he contrary, that the principle of the govern- 
ment is, and muſt be, to zabgo the people—when 
theſe facts are notorious, and felt by the land, 
who but muſt exclaim, what a horrible ſyſtem of 5 
policy, and what a ſhocking picture of conſtitu- 
tional freedom ! Your ſtate abſolutely reſting and 
depending for its exiſtence on a foreign power, 
and your people bound by laws to which they do 
net conſent, and therefore — in the power 
of your ſtate! 85 . 
hings cannot remain as they are”—there is 
Bs weight | in the land which oppreſſes the people, 
and which they will, from the feelings of nature, 
perpetually endeavour to throw off: with this 
convulſive principle in your body politic, how 


tween the governors and_governed, but on 


can that body, or its members, hope for tranqui- 


lity or ſecurity At is an eternal bar to both, and 
can n you reſt upon force No force may prevail 
jor 
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pulſion, the legal right is abandoned, and poſſeſ- 
fion will be regained by ſuperior power. 


among the nations! 
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the ſhadow for the poſſeſſion of the ſubſtance; 


| Incorporate with Britain, and let Union be the 5 


| bond of n Good and . — 


for: A ſeafon but where the tenure is s held wa com- 


ET Bos Things cannot remain as they are Ao 
5 mol give © a conſtitution to the people, and a 
people to the conftitution”—The bard and forbid- 
ding front of an excluding policy is the frightful 
Parent of difcontent, faction, rebellion; and its 
perpetuity is the perpetuity of thoſe horrors which 
have (as Mr. Fofter ſays) given Ireland a name 
So Embrace a wide and li- 
beral policy we have ſurvived the deluge; we 
have reſted upon the Ararat of hope; we have 
wandered in the wilderneſs ;—the political Piſgah 
. zs before us, and we have only to aſcend and gain 
f the promiſed land! But if we are a perverſe and 
| crooked generation, we ſhall be ſcattered into 
corners, and our folly ſhall become a jeſt among 
„ the nations of the earth. Embrace a wide 
and liberal policy—You have a conſtitution with- 
out power, and a people without liberty; ſacrifice 


